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SOUTH AFRICA AND THE WAR.—BOOKS TO READ. 














EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE. 


SOUTH AFRICA. Further Correspondence relating 


to the Affairs in South Africa down to the 18th January. By post, 2s. 53d. 


SOUTH AFRICA. Correspondence relating to the 
Defence of Natal. By post, 4d. 

BAILEY’S INDEX to “THE TIMES” should be 
Consulted for all References to Passing Events in the Transvaal. 

ats of Blue Books on South African Affairs dating from the 

River Convention to the present date, affecting specially the Trans- 
waar ae on application. 
London: East Harding Street, E.C, 





FROM CAPETOWN TO LADYSMITH. 
By G. W. STEEVENS. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE, 

The FIRST LARGE IMPRESSION of G. W. STEEVENS’ 
book on the TRANSVAAL WAR, entitled ** FROM CAPETOWN 
TO LADYSMITH,” was exhausted on day of Publication, and a 
SECOND IMPRESSION is NOW READY. With Maps. 
Crown 8vo, 38, 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 











THE STANDARD HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
GEORGE McCALL THEAL, LL.D. 


Formerly Keeper of the Archives of Cape Colony, and at present Colonial 
Historiographer. 


THE HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


With Coloured and other Maps and Plates, 
Vol. L-I1.: History of @outh Africa under the Dutch East 
india Company: 1€52—1795. 2 vols., 30s. 
Vol. Hil.: 1796-1834. 156. 
Vol. IV.: 1834-1864. 156. 


Vol. V.: 1854—1872. The Republics and Native Territories. 
15s. (Reprinting. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Limited, London. 


THE PROBLEM OF SOUTH AFRICAN UNITY. 


By W. BASIL WORSFOLD, Author of “‘ The Redemption of Egypt,’’ &c. 
A lecture delivered at the Imperial Institute in December, 1609, with added 
notes and table of population, 
Feap. 8Svo, 6d. net; cloth, ts. net. 
Review of the ah in o cf apoties all the information required for an intelli- 
gent study of the questi 


BOERS AND LITTLE ENGLANDERS. 


The History of the South African Conventions of 1881 and 1884. 
By JOHN PROCTER, Barrister-at-Law. 
Crown 6vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


London : GEORGE ALLEN, 156, Charing Cross Road. 








THE TRUE HISTORY OF THE WAR.—Part I. 


BEING THE 


OFFICIAL DESPATCHES 
General Commanding-in- Chief 
THE FORCES IN 


SOUTH AFRICA. 
Reprinted from“ The London Gazette” 
Of JANUARY 26th, 1900, in a convenient form for binding with future issues, 
NOW READY. PRICE SIXPENCE. 


HARRISON & SONS, Publishers of The London Gazette, 
45, St. Martin’s Lane, and all Booksellers. 





THREE IMPORTANT BOOKS. 
IN THE LAND OF THE BOERS. 
By OLIVER OSBORNE. Illustrated, 28. 
Ready immediately.—Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 1s, and 18, 6d. net. 
SHARPSHOOTING FOR SPORT AND WAR 


By W. W. GREENER, Author of “‘ The Gun and its Development,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, bound in Khaki cloth, price 6. 
Captain Hayes’s Experiences among the Boer Horses. 
A NEW WORK, 
AMONG HORSES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
By Capt. M. H. HAYES, 
R. A. EVERETT & CO., 42, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 





NEARLY READY. 
ALFRED KINNEAR, the War Corre- 
spondent, just returned from the Front, 
has, under the title 


TO MODDER RIVER WITH METHUEN, 
written his experiences: the book will be 
published by J. W. ARROWSMITH at the 


end of the present week. 
J. W. __ ARROWSMITH, Bristol. 


Mr. 





NOW READY.—Oloth gilt, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE TRANSVAAL IN WAR AND PEACE. 


By NEVILLE EDWARDS. 


With about 600 ILLUSTRATIONS, including over 1,600 PORTRAITS 
of OFFICERS, ic., of REGULARS and VOLUNTEERS 
at the Front. 


* Brightly written, + splendidly Ulustrated 
of officers and men.’ he Queen. 


vast collections of photographs 


London: “THE ART JOURNAL" OFFICE, 26, Ivy Lane, E.C. 











NEW PAPERS, ISSUES, &c. 








FIRST NUMBER READY TO-DAY. 


THE PILOT 


(Originally intended to be called “ THe TRriBune.”’) 
A Weekly Review of Ecclesiastical and General 
Politics, Literature, and Learning 


EDITED BY 


D. C. LATHBURY 


Editorial and Advertising Offices 
2, EXETER STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 





NEW SERIES.—UNDER NEW EDITORSHIP. 
NOW READY, No. 133, price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


FRIENDS’ QUARTERLY EXAMINER 


A Religious, Social, and Miscellaneous Review. 
NTENTS . sARUaRE wth arog ~ 

W. C. Brarrawatre, B.A., LEB. 
Tomas Hopenry, D.C,L. 
Isaac Swarr, B.A. 
a Locy Haragison, 
"Rosgrr Spence Watson, LL.D. 
. Anrace Rowntree, B.A. 


IN THE SHADOW OF CONSCRIPTION 

HEINRICH SCHLIEMANN .. ob 

DANIEL QUARE... as 

ON the CULTIVATION of ARTISTIC TASTE é 

FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS AND CITIZENSHIP . 

TO THE DIVINE MEMORY AND THE DIVINE FANCY 
“A SUPPER OF THE LORD” AT CORINTH Joszra Epmonpson. 

ROYAL COMMISSION ON LIQUOR LICENSING LAWS ys -- Josava Rowrrazs. 

A PLEA FOR EDUCATIONAL MUSEUMS .. Jonatuax Hourcarnson, F.R.S., LL.D, &ce 


London: WEST, NEWMAN & eo. 54, Hatton Garden. 











The “Academy’s” Special 
Competitions. 


Thirty Guineas divided into six portions of Five 
Guineas each. 


For List of Competitions and Rules see “Toe ACADEMY” of 
February 17th. 
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ILLUSTRATED AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION, '\?2 
JESS. By H. Rider Haggard. With 12 Full- 


Page Illustrations by Manrice Greiffenhagen, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—" The story is a capital one, and the interest never flags for 
amoment The author knows his ground thoroughly, and his vivid deseripti ns of Transvaal 
scenery and his clever sketches of the inhabitants are all admirable,” 


RHODESIA and its GOVERNMENT. 


By H. C. THOMSON, Author of ** The Chitral Campaign ” and of “ The 
Outgoing Turk.” With 8 Illustrations and a Map. rge cr. 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


INVESTORS’ REVIEW.—“A work that oucht to be read by every intelligent politician in 
the three kingdoms who wishes to understand the South African problem in its various, 
yet ever-ch 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 








THE BOOK OF THE HOUR. 


THE TRANSVAAL FROM WITHIN. 
A Private Record of Publie Affairs. 
By J. P. FITZPATRICE, Author of ‘f The Outspan.” 
With Index. 1 vol., 10s, net. Eighth Reprint, completing 30,000 copies. 


Mr Chamberlain replying to a Westmorland correspondent, who complained of the want 
of a printed defence of the Government's policy in the Transvaal: “I refer you to Mr. Fitz- 


Patrick’s book. 
THE MEN OF THE HOUR. 


1. F.-M. LORD ROBERTS. 
2. LORD KITCHENER OF KHARTUM. 


Portraits by Witt1am NicHotson. 
Lithographed in colours, mounted on card, 2s. 6d. each ; framed, 6s. each, 
London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street. W.C. 








NOW READY EVERYWHERE. 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Its Causes and Effects, 


By J. A. HOBSON. 

Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“Precisely the book most needed at the present juncture... 
louslycautious, temperate, and intrinsically valuable.”— Echo. 


“Let the reader study thia hook, and then, if he will, return to Mr. 
Fitzpatrick’s ‘ ‘Transvaal from Within. * »*__. Westminster Gazette. 


.-most scrupu- 


J. NISBET & & 00., Leo, 21, eae Street, W. 


10,000 Conies already sold. 
SECOND LARGE EDITION READY NEXT WEEK. 


In crown 8vo, Cover design, price ls, 


THE BOER 
IN PEACE AND WAR. 


By ARTHUR M. MANN, 
Author of “The Truth from Johannesburg.” 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS OF TRANSVAAL SCENES 
AND LIFE, 


Lordon: JOHN LONG. 6 Chandos Street. Strand. 





THE BOOK OF THE HOUR. 


THIRD EDITION. 


OUR LIVING GENERALS. 


By ARTHUR TEMPLE, Author of “The Making of the Empire.” 
Art vellum, gilt top, price 3s. 6d. 
Biographical Sketches with fine Portraits of Twelve Generals, no fewer than ten 
of whom are now at the front. 
** Pleasant and proud reading.” —Saturday Revie 
“ A capital book, breezily and brightly written. me St, James’s Budget. 


Men of whom the nation is justly proud.” 


** The list is well chosen. 
Naval and Military Record. 





Third Edition, J , new Prefatory Chapter a. with the events 
h have induced the present cris 


IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


By the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 


With 3 Maps, and with the Text of the Transvaal Conventions of 1881 and 1884, 
Crown 8vyo, 6s, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION NOW READY. 


SOUTH AFRICA OF TO-DAY. 


By Captain FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, C.I.E., 
Indian Staff Corps. Late Special Correspondent of the Times in South Africa, 
With [liustrations. Crown fvo, 6s. 


MACMILLAN & ©O., Ltp, London. 








ANDREW MELROSE, 16, Pilgrim Street. London _E.C. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE CAMSGRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES. 
General Editor: G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D , Hon. Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 


A HISTORY of the COLONIZATION of AFRICA by ALIEN 
RACES. By Sir H. H. JOHNSTON, K.C B., H.M. Special Commissioner in Uganda, 
British Central Africa,” &c. With 8 Pnwy ie the Author and J. G. Bar- 
tholomew. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“As a text-book of African study his book s i a want which has been generally 
Times. 


felt, and should be in proportion warmly welcom 
THE CAMBRIDGE GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 
General Editor: F. H. H. GUILLEMARD, M.D., late Lecturer in Geography at the 


University of Cambridge. 
OUTLINES of MILITARY GEOGRAPHY. By T. Miller 


MAGUIRE, LL D., of the Inner Tem mple, Barrister-at-Law, Lieutenant Inns of Court 
Rifle V olunteers. Crown 8vo, with 27 Maps and Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 
Field-Marshal Lord Roserts, V.C., writes: “ A most useful and instructive book.” 
London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse. Ave Maria Lane. 


CLARENDON PRESS, OXFORD. 


Crown 8vo, Separate Issue, with numerous Maps, 5s. 


The History of South Africa to the Jameson Raid. 


Being Vol. IV., Part I., of *‘ A Historical Geography of the British Colonies,”’ 
By Cc. P. LUCAS, BA. 

Patt Mavt Gazetre,—“ It is refreshing to come across 80 sane, gonaterty s and judicial a 
little volume. There is more assistance to the preper understandiv of South A pe questions 
in its 340 well-printed than in any work of the same size we know of. Mr. Lucas proves 
on every page that he is one whose judgments are Low oy on knowledge, and it would be well 
if every amateur, critic of South Africa were com to pass an examination on his book.” 

Scorsman,—* Mr. Lucas is a trustworthy ae ty and a vigorous writer; and those who 
desire to post themselves up in the past relations of Boers, Blacks, and british in South 
Africa could not go to a better source of information.” 

London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, 
Amen Corner, E.C. 








T. NELSON & SGNS, Publishers. 


JUST "PUBLISHED. 


THE TRANSVAAL WAR ATLAS 


Containing 24 Maps, specially prepared from the latest Surveys, 
also a History of the Boers and Boerland. 
Fully Illustrated. Price ls. net; postage, 2d. 

This Atlas will be of advantage not only in following the present war, but in 
acquiring an intelligent appreciation of the great problems which will await 
solution in South Afr c+ when the war is over. 

“among the many aids to a proper understaniing of the geography of 
South Africa none is more helpful than a little ‘War Atlas’ issued by 
T. Nelson & S.ns.”- Datry TELE GRAPH. 


T. NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; 
Parkside. Edinburgh ; and New York; and of all Booksellers. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


SOUTH AFRICA. By Geo. McCatt Taxat, LL.D. 5s, 

HOW TO READ WAR NEWS. Hints to Readers of Despatches, &c. Is, 

THE LIVES OF ROBERT AND MARY MOFFAT. By their Son. 6s 

PAUL KRUGER AND HIS TIMES. By F.R. Srarmam. 7s. 6d. 

THE POLITICAL SITUATION. By Ocive Scurernen. 1s. 6d, 

A t—~ oaeew AFRICAN HISTORY. By Grorce McOatt 
HEAL, 

MR. MAGNUS: A South African Novel. By F.R. Starnam. 6s, 

Teesres PETER HALKET OF MASHONALAND. By Ottve 
CHREINER, 23. 

THE CAPTAIN OF THE LOCUSTS. By A. Werner. 23, 

KAFFIR STORIES. By W.C.Scutty. Paper, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 

MR. Batre: ng ATKINS. By the Author of ‘How to be Happy Though 

rri 

FIFTY YEARS OF THE WISTORVY OF THE REPUBLIC IN 

SOUTH AFRICA. By J.C. Voret, M.D. 2 vols. 25s. net the set. 
London: T. FISHER UNWIN. Paternoster Square, E.C. 





A BOOK ABOUT THE BOER WAR OF 1881. 
Cloth, crown 8yvo, 2s. 
With 8 Illustrations by R. Caton Woodville, after Sketches by Melton Prior, 


MAJUBA: 


BRONKERSPRUIT, INGOGO, LANGS NEK, KRUGERSDORP. 
By HAMISH HENDRY. 


Globe.—“‘ The author has gone to the best, and his narratives have the qualities of concise- 
ness and vividness which he claims for them. They are concentrated, they are picturesque ; 
moreover, they are rs without their lessons for the statesmen and soldiers of to-day.” 

Daily Graphic.— -brief and brightly written....The description is extremely vivid, 
and wili bring “4 to the mind of the reader the nature of South African warfare far more 
clearly than a more elaborately technical wok ¢ -uld possibly do.” 


London: GRANT RICHARDS, 9, Henrietta St., Covent Garden, W.C. 





W. GLAISHER, Discount Bookseller, 


265, High Holborn, London. 
psntitniseeoniaictiiasiaatnash Cash Prices, 


SPECIAL OFFERS. 8s. d. 

Nicholson’s (G.) Fifty Years in South Africa. Piates. 

290 pp. Crown 8vo, cloth. (Pub. 6a.) ......... 
Sir Richard F. Burton's Wanderings ‘in West Africa. 

2 vols. (Pub. 21s.) ... 
Dr. Cari Peters’s New tight on Dark Africa. ‘Fally Tilus- 

trated. Imp. 8vo, (Pub. 16s.) 
Stanley’s in Darkest Africa. Best Edition. 2 vols. (Pub. 42s.) 12 
Stanley’s The Congo and the ae with we: Free 

State. 2vols. (Pub. ~ Siete .10 


ke, 
Apply for GLAISHER'S” “Extensive CA Ta LOGUE of Publi hers’ 
Remainders at Reduced Prices. 
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Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 


LIs tT. 


GEORGE MOORE’S NEW WORK. 


THE BENDING of the BOUGH. 


By the Author of “Evelyn Innes.” Cloth, 
3s, 6d, net. [Just out. 


MR. THOMAS ATKINS: a Study 


in Red, Blue, and Kbaki. By the Rev. E. J. 
HARDY, M.A., bape to her Majesty’s Forces 
at Dublin, Author of ‘‘ How to te Happy Though 
Married,’ &c. Fully Illustrated. Cloth, 6a. 





“THE STORY OF THE NATIONS” SERIES.— 
New Votive, 


MODERN ITALY (1748-1898). By 


PIETRO ORSI, Professor of History in the 
R. Liceo Foscarini, Venice. With over 40 Illus- 
trations and Maps. Cloth, 5s, 


SOUTH AFRICA (Story of the 


Nations Series). By GEORGE McCALL THEAL, 
LL.D. Fifth Edition, completing the Fifteenth 
Thousand, now ready, Illustrated, and with Map 
and Index. Cloth, 5s. 


THAT REMINDS ME By 
Sir EDWARD RUSSELL, Edvorof the Liverpool 
Daily Post. Third Edition just published, with 
Portrait, cloth, 12s, net. 

“ All who take it up will find it thoroughly readable 
from cover to cover,” — Westminster Gazette. 





A POWERFUL NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER, 


The PREPARATION of RYERSON 


EMBURY: a Novel of Canadian Life. By A. R. 
CARMAN, Cloth, 6s. 


SOME NEW VOLUMBS IN 


UNWIN'S GREEN CLO1H LIBRARY. 
6s. each, 


1. THE WATERS of EDERA. By 
OUIDA, Author of “ Le Selve,” “ The Silver 
Christ,” &c, 

_ “Many scenes in the book, in the vividness of the 

impression and the grip with which the writing holds 

the reader, are fiited to stand by the side of her best 
work,”—Daily Telegraph. 


2. THROUGH FIRE to FORTUNE. 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER, Author of “ Brown, 
V.C.,” “A Winning Hazard,” &c. Also in 
decorated cover. 


3. SHAMELESS WAYNE B 
HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE, Author M 
* Ricroft of Withens,’ ‘ By Moor and Fell,’ &c. 
“ A story of thrilling interest; it is most exciting 
throughout, and the reader who takes it up will not 
willingly lay it down until he has read it from cover 
to cover.”—Pali Mali Gazette. 


4. WAS it RIGHT to FORGIVE? 


By AMELIA E, BARR, Author of “ Prisoners 
of Conscience,” “I, Thou, and the Other 
One,” &c. (Shortly. 


SAND and CACTUS. Arizona 


Sketches. By WOLCOTT BEARD. Cloth, 6s, 








UNCLE PETER: a Romance of the 

Nineteenth Century. By SEMA JEB. Cloth, 6s, 

“One of those books which sustains its interest to 
the last page.” 

THE LIFE and LETTERS of 
SUSAN B. ANTHONY. By IDA HU 
HARPER. Fully Illustrated. 4 vols., P _— 

The life story of this well-known reformer is in 


itself a history of the evolution of woman's status in 
the nineteenth century. 


A FASCINATING BOOK OF AFRICAN TRAVEL. 


A WHITE WOMAN in CENTRAL 


AFRICA. By HELEN CADDICK. vi 
Tilestrations. - Cloth, 6a, on 


EXPERIMENTS on ANIMALS. 


By STEPHEN PAGET. With an Introducti 
by Lord LISTER. Illustrated. Cloth, 6s, nen 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
11, Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 











CASSELL & COMPANY'S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


“THE GREAT WORK ON SOCIAL ENGLAND.” 
Times, February 22, 1900. 
Vols, I. to ITl., price 15s. each; Vols. IV. and V., 
price 17s. each; and Vol, VI., price 18s. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND: a Record of 
the Progress of the People in Religion, Laws, 
Learniog, Arts, Industry, Commerce, Science, 
Literature, and Manners, from the Earliest Times 
to the Present Day. By VARIOUS WRITERS. 
Edited by the late H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L. 


JUST PUBLISHED, price 5s. 


JOHN RUSKIN: a Sketch of his 
Life, his Work, and his Opiniyns. With Personal 
Reminiscences. By ™. H. SPIELMANN. 
Containing numerous Portraits ard other Illus- 
trations. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
READY SHORTLY, price 6s. 


THE GARDEN of SWORDS: a 
Story of the Siege of Strasburg. By MAX 
PEMBERTON. aK 


JUST PUBLISHED, price 6s. 


” 
“THE DEATH or GLORY BOYS”: 
the Story of the 17th Lancers. By 0. H. PARRY. 
With Frontispiece. 

“In every respect the ‘Death or Glory Boys’ are 
fortunate in their historian, whose book, which mak«s 
so timely an appearance, is one that no English 
patriot, proud of the unsurpassed valour and devotion 
of his country's military heroes, can afford . — : 

orld, 


MEMORIES and STUDIES of 
WARand PEACE. By ARCHIBALD FORBES, 
&&.D. Cheap Edition. 6s. 


THE BLACK WATCH. The 


Rerord of an Historic Regiment. By ARCHI- 
BALD FORBES, LU.D. és. 


BRITAIN’S ROLL of GLORY; or, 
the Victoria Cross, its Heroes, and their Valour. 
> H. PARRY. Illustrated. Cheap Edition. 
3s. 


PERIL and PATRIOTISM: True 
Tales of Heroic Deeds and Startling Adventures. 
Profusely Illustrated, In 2 vole., 48 each; or 
1 vol. 7s. 6d. 


THE WARS of the NINETIES. 
A History of the Warfare of the Last Ten Years 
of the Nineteenth Century. By A. MILLIARO 
ATTERIOGF. Profuselylllustrated. Complete 
in 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 


SCARLET and BLUE; or, Songs 
for Soldiers and Sailors. By JOHN FARMER, 
Cloth, 5s. Words only, paper, 6d.; cloth, 9d. 


7 


BRITISH BATTLES on LAND 
and SEA. By JAMES GRANT. With about 
800 Ilhistrations. Cheap Edition. Complete in 
4 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 


HISTORY of the FRANCO-GER- 
MAN WAR, CASSELL’S. Containing about 500 
Illustrations, Cheap Edition. Complete in 2 
vols., 6s, each, 


IN a CONNING-TOWER; or, How 
I took H.M.S. Majestic into Action. By H. O. 
ARNOLD - FORSTER, M.P. With Original 
Illustrations by W. H. Overend. 64. 


A GUN-ROOM DITTY BOX. By 


G. STEWART BOWLES. With a Preface by 
Rear-Admiral LORD CHARLES BERESFORD, 
C.B.,&c. 2s. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Lrp., London, Paris 





New York, and Melbourne, 


CHATTO«WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS 


ROBERT BUCHANAN’S New Novel, 
ANDROMEDA: an Idyll of the 
Great River, is now ready. Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


GEORGE R. SIMS’S New Book of 
Stories, WITHOUT the LIMELIGHT 
(Theatrical Life as it is), will be 
na March 8th. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. 


BERTHA THOMAS’S New Novel, 
THE SON of the HOUSE, will be 
ready 01 March 22nd. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


A SECRET of the NORTH SEA. 


By ALGERNON GISSING. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6a. 

“It is strung, picturesque, and as passionately one-motived 
as ‘ Wuthering Heights.’”— World. ‘ 

“The story is a gool one, sinewy and dramatic, with a first 
chapter as well contrived to suggest coming mystery and whet 
the appetite as any we remember : and through it all blow the 
winds of the Northumbrian coast.”—Daily Mail. 

“The very winds of the North Sea coast seem to blow over the 
rival farms of Coldrife and Crakehall in Mr. beeen > pages.” 

rature. 








SOUR GRAPES. By J. F. Cornish. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

“ We are introduced to some exceedingly attractive Devon- 
shire poopie, among whom susceptible male readers will have 
difficulty in deciding whether kitteuish Ruby Brabrooke or true- 
hearted Barbara Ashleigh is the more winsome.”—Scotsman, 


A COURT TRAGEDY. By Albert 


D. VANDAM, Author of “An Enslishman in Paris. 
With 6 Illustrations by J. Barwarp Davis. Crown 8vo 
cloth, 33. 6d. 5 
“If you have read Mr, Vandam’'s ‘ Eaglishman in Paris,’ and 
its piquant chapters of Court scandal, you will know what to 
expect from any deliberate effo t at romance issuing from this 
smart chronicler’s pen. ‘A Court Tragedy,’ in fact. may be 
fairly described as an ima inary page writ largeof Mr. Vandam's 
*Anecdotal Europe.’....Mr. Vandam has certainly a gift of 
picture-que writing.”— Echo. 
> 
IN LONDONS HEART. By 
GEORGE R. SIMS, Author of “ Rogues and Vagabonds,” 
&e. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
“We confess to having read the book right through, and 
most of those who take it up will do the same.”’—Spectator. 
“Mr. Sims knows the London of i 





ay, especially on its 
shady side, as Dickens knew the London of sixty years ago; and 
be can handle his material—hs money-lenders, mu derers, 
detectives, and what not—with eminent skill....The ; is 
skilfully contrived, and the story is exciting.”—Glasgow Herald. 
“Merits the description ‘a rattling eood story,’ if ever story 
deserved sucha passport to the favour of the jaded novel reader. 
The author’s very best qualities are displayed in this vividly- 
written, skilfully-co structed, aad graphically-depicted drama. 
..«eThere is at least one character, Captain Halfurd, who is 
wortoy of Dickens himself.”—Sporting Life. 


DORA MYRL, the LADY DE- 








TECTIVE. By M. McD. BODKIN, QC. C.own Svo, 
cloth, 33, 6d. 
“ Dora Myrl, we have no hesitation in saying it, was one of 


the most remarkable specimens of new woman ever 
evolved in modern cr ancient fiction. At the age of eighteen 
she was already a Cambridge Wrang'er; by 7 she had 
completed her medical education, given up medical practice, 
and successively occupied the pusts uf telegraph girl, telephone 
girl, and lady journalist. Fortunately tor the reading }-ublic, 
she found her true vocation whiie acting as a companion to a 
weak-minded matron, who was be ng blackmailed by an un- 
scrupulvus nurse, and therceforth leapt into a large and lucra- 
tive practice....lts simplicity aud vivacity are ix —, 
pectator. 


THE WEB of FATE. By T. W. 


SPEIGHT, Author of “The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. 


OUR GREATEST LIVING SOL- 


DIERS. By CHARLES LOWE, M.A. With 8 Portraits. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6 

“* Our Greatest Living Soldiers’ will be found a most valuable 
and interesting little book just now by many who desire to know 
something of our military chiefs. It is written with all the 
picturesque liveliness and He ’ that one expects from the author 
of ‘Prince Bismarck.’....His facts are sound and most attrac- 
tively combined.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The most spirited and, for its size, capable book of the kind 
that has ap . Mr. Lowe comes to his task armed with 
knowledge, enthusiasm, and a practised pen and hs vivid little 
life-sketches are excellent and enkindling reading. There is 


something epic in the narrative.”—Dailu Mail. 


WALFORD’S COUNTY FAMILIES 
of the UNITED KINGDOM (1900). 


Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marri+ge, 

tion, &c., of more than 12,00) distinguished Heads of 
Families, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the Offices 
they hold or have held, their Town and Country Addresses, 
Clubs, &c. Royal 8vo, cloth, 503. 
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The Literary Week. 


Tue Society of Authors hope to begin the practical 
working of their Pension Fund with a grant this year of 
£50. Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins announced at the 
annual meeting that while they did not invite outside 
financial help, they would not refuse it. At present 
the capital account is nearly £1,000, and the annual 
income close upon £100. It has been estimated that 
an income of £500 or £600 would meet all claims. 
Mr. Mullett Ellis’s resolution, protesting against railway 
bookstall monopoly, inspired, we imagine, by Messrs. 
Smith & Son's treatment of his book, was defeated. Mr. 
Hawkins spoke good sense when he remarked, that it 
would do the Society no good to issue bruta fulmina of that 
description without a substantial grievance being first 
proved, 


Mr. Darron, who has assisted Mr. Traill since the 
foundation of Literature, has been appointed editor of that 
journal. Another item of interest connected with Print- 
ing House-square is that Mr. A. B. Walkley has been 
made dramatic critic of the 7imes. It will be curious to 
see what effect his new environment will have on Mr. 
Walkley’s volatile personality. 


WE regret to learn of the death of Mr. Ernest Christo- 
her Dowson, which; occurred suddenly, on Friday of 
ast week, from syncope. Ernest Dowson, who was 
only thirty-two years of age, was educated at Queen’s 
College, Oxford. Shortly after leaving the University 
for London he became a Catholic. His first work was 
published in the two books of the Rhymers’ Club. 
This was followed by a volume of short stories with 
the title of Dilemmas, and by a poetical comedy, ‘‘The 
Pierrot of the Minute.” Later his poems were collected 
into two volumes—one, Verses, published in 1896, the other, 
Decorations, to appear in a few days, and to contain prose 
as well as verse. In collaboration with Mr. Arthur Moore 
he wrote two novéls, 4 Comedy of Masks and Adrian Rome. 
He published also several translations from the French, 
among them being his version of Balzac’s Fille aux Yeux 


@ Or. 
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Tue first few years after Ernest Dowson had left college 
he spent at Bridge Dock, Limehouse, which belonged to 
his father. Here he laid the principal scene of 4A Comedy 
of Masks, and much of the melancholy of the gray stream 
flowing sadly past the windows of his little library in the 
dock-house informs his sombre verse. On the death of his 
father he escaped from his somewhat irksome life at the 
dock, and went to France, a country which had a charm 
for him his own never possessed; and there, on the coast 
of Brittany or in his favourite “Quartier” in Paris, with 
rare visits to London, he spent the rest of his short life. 
He was hoping to return to those clearer skies and that 
freer existeuce when death came so suddenly. The bulk 
of his poetry is intensely personal, the expression of a 
delicate and mournful spirit with a very frail hold on life, 
almost an aversion from it, 


Tue pity of it is that it is impossible to help such 
broken, ineffectual lives, because they will not help them- 
selves. Their sufferings are of their own making, and 
what that suffering was in Ernest Dowson’s case he alone 
knew. / Happily, he was cared for in his last days by the 
friend in whose house he died. When that friend found 
him, shortly before his death, he had been a day without 
food, and was in such an advanced stage of consumption 
that he could barely stand on his feet. “Death, which 
came to him very quietly, was, indeed, the consoler. It 
was the easiest thing that had happened to him. 


Tue first number of the Pilot, Mr. Lathbury’s sixpenny 
“weekly review of ecclesiastical and general itics, 
literature and learning,” will be issued this week. On 
March 17 the Zondoner, under the editorship of Mr. A. 
Kalisch, will enter the lists. It is described as ‘a new 
weekly review,” and the price will be twopence. The title 
seems familiar; but it is, of course, of London that one 
is thinking—the little journal that flashed through the 
town in 1877, and disappeared, alas! in 1878.. In the 
reface to Ballades and Rondeaus, published in 1887, the 
ate Mr. Gleeson White wrote: ‘“‘In a Society paper, the 
London, a brilliant series of these poems appeared. After 
a selection was made for this volume, it was discovered 
that they were all by one author, Mr. W. E. Henley.” 


Ir has been remarked that the title of the new volume 
of poems, Without and Within, by Mr. Edmond Holmes, 
was used by Dr. George Macdonald in 1857. Mr. Holmes, 
however, can rest secure. The title of Dr. Macdonald’s 
volume is Within and Without. The copy that lies before 
us has the bookplate and signature of Mr. Edmund Yates. 


Mr. Pounca’s appeal for funds for the Hospital for Sick 
Children has met with a magnificent response. In two 
weeks nearly £8,000 has been received. 





Tue next number of the Anglo-Saxon will contain some 
unpublished letters of Lord Beaconsfield. 


Tue formation of a Russian official Academy of Letters 
is announced. The first Immortals are elected, and 
one is mystified by unheard-of names. Tolstoy we 
know, and he is one of the band. The others are 
Vladimir Solovieff (philosopher and poet); A. M. Zheni- 
chuznikoff (a humorist); A. A. Potyekhin (novelist, 


‘dramatist, and portrayer of the moujik); A. F. Koni 


(‘jurist and orator”); Count Golenishtcheff-Kutusoff 
(lyrical poet) ; Vladimir Korolenko (writer on social sub- 
jects) ; A. Tchekhoff (psychologist); and the Grand Duke 
Constantine Constantinovitch (author of a book of verses). 
We learn from the Anglo-Russian that the Grand Duke 
has just made a sensation in literary and theatrical circles 
by his Russian translation of “Hamlet” and by acting 
the chief part of that play. a 
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An American Academy of Immortals, unofficial, has 
been postulated by the readers of the New York Literary 
Infe. The list includes publicists, philanthropists, painters, 
&e. We give below the names of the literary men elected 
by the wisdom of our contemporary : 


HISTORIANS. 
John Fiske. John B. McMaster. 
A. T. Mahan. Edward Eggleston. 
USSAYISTS. 
T. W. Higginson. John Burroughs. 
DRAMATISTS. 
Bronson Howard. David Belasco. 
HvuMonrISsTs. 
Samuel L. Clemens. Frank R. Stockton. 
NovELISTs. 
Wm. D. Howells. Bret Harte. 
Mary E. Wilkins. Marion Crawford. 
PoEts. 
E. C. Stedman. R. H. Stoddard. 
Joaquin Miller. J. W. Riley. 
CRITICS. 
H. W. Mabie. M. W. Haseltine. 
JOURNALISTS. 
Whitelaw Reid. E. L. Godkin, 


Henry Watterson. 


Of the four men who obtained the largest number of votes 
only two are writers. Mr. Edison received the largest 
number of votes, 285; Mr. Clemens came next with 243 
votes ; and Mr. Carnegie next with 221 votes. Mr. T. W. 
Higginson was fourth with 198 votes. 


Countersiasts to the praise of Ruskin were to be 
expected. The worst of the conscious counterblast is, that 
it usually has the exaggeration of a reply rather than 
the calm of a judgment. Its office, indeed, is to state 
the other side, not tosum up. Remembering this, we give 
a taste of the article, ‘‘ Mr. Ruskin,” in the March Black- 
wood. Maga was ever an independent thinker, and scornful 
of rash enthusiasms. Here are some of its home-thrusts at 
the seer of Brantwood : 


His Disciples : 


The moral pathologist of the future will have much to 
say of the parasites of the nineteenth century. A long 
chapter will be devoted to that well-known variety, the 
Gladstonian Toady (assentator locuples); and the cross- 
references to it in the index will Place and Peerage. 
But space will, nevertheless, be found to do justice to the 
idiosyncrasy of the Toady of Robert Browning, and of the 
Toady of John Ruskin. 


His Learning : 


His erudition gets the better of him; much learning 
hath turned his brain. . . . In the middle of a discussion 
on some problem of political economy, he interrupts us 
by a long-winded and wholly fantastical commentary on 
some plain-sailing passage in Shakespeare. . . . Desirous 
of knowing the true theory of value, we are whisked off to 
St. Ursula or some other holy person of Italian nationality. 
Ambitious of grasping the rationale of genuine patriotism, 
we are transported to Victor Carpaccio. Eager for in- 
formation as to the currency, we are fobbed off with an 
etymological explanation of the Florin.. Thirsting for 
instruction about our cereal supplies, we are referred to 
the practice of the Otomac Indians, 


His Art Criticism : 


As regards the criticism of art, Mr. Ruskin’s true pro- 
genitor was no less a personage than Denis Diderot. . . . 
Pictures have no charm for him unless they are anecdotal, 
or unless they give scope for “trimmings” and fine 
writing. The difference between the two men is the 
purely superficial one, that Diderot likes one kind of 
anecdote and ‘‘ trimmings,” and Mr. Ruskin likes another. 
Diderot writes like a good-natured, easy-going, free- 
living man, with high animal spirits and a boundless 
capacity for physical enjoyment. Mr. Ruskin is a sort of 
Puritan Procrustes. He curtails or extends the corpus vile 
of painting or sculpture to serve his own turn. 
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His Style : 

His fine passages, if tolerably numerous, are neither 
long nor FE setae. “ml Sabaras St insufferable pedantry 
lie between them. Yet the oasis is worth taking some 
trouble to reach. . . . He has enriched English prose 
with new cadences of extraordinary beauty, and that by a 
deft manipulation of the notes he has produced the most 
oe and moving effects can scarcely be denied by the 
most bigoted devotee of the older—and for common pur- 
poses better—school of writing. He is, par excellence, the 
master of the purple patch. 


Tue annual exhibition of the Royal Amateur Art 
Society (President, H.R.H. the Princess of Wales) will be 
held at 7, Chesterfield-gardens, Mayfair, by kind per- 
mission of Mr. and Mrs. Beer, from March 20 to 23 
inclusive, in aid of the Marchioness of Lansdowne’s 
Officers’ Families’ Fund, the Parochial Mission Women 
Fund, and the East London Nursing Association. The Hon. 
Mrs. CO. Eliot, 8, Onslow-gardens, S.W., is the honorary 
secretary of the exhibition. The Loan Annexe will com- 
prise, besides an interesting exhibition of photographs by 
members of the Photographic Salon (Linked Ring), a 
valuable collection of old miniatures on ivory of 
countries, and specimens of pinchbeck. The Dowager 
Lady Newton will be much obliged if owners of either 
miniatures or pinchbeck, who are willing to exhibit, will 
kindly communicate with her at 20, Belgrave-square, as 
soon as possible. 





In the current 4/ma Mater Mr. Oscar Browning describes 
the late Mr. G. W. Steevens’s editorship of the Cambridge 
Observer, the paper on which he whetted his journalistic 
wits ere he came to London: 


The Observer was very outspoken, and did not veil its 
opivions in decorous journalistic language. It was also 
somewhat abstruse, and its meaning might be mistaken 
by the casual reader. The consequence was that Cam- 
bridge printers, who seemed to be a puritanical class, 
were shocked at some of the things which they were 
expected to put into type, and not infrequently struck 
work. References to the Church Catechism seemed to 
them profane, and they were not prepared to question the 
fact that the world was made in six days. So it came 
about that Steevens not infrequently came to me just 
before the paper was to appear, “ Bother those printers.” 
He did not say ‘‘ bother,” but words to that effect. The 
article had to be cut short and the gap supplied by bogus 
advertisements, which were never paid for. I do not 
know whether he met with similar difficulties in London. 
Still, the Observer went on, and happy are those who 
possess a copy of it. When Steevens went into London 
journalism the perusal of that Term’s Observer was suffi- 
cient to secure him at once a regular engagement on a 
first-class London paper, avd a good salary. 





Deroz had rio answer to a cruel critic’s question as to 
how Robinson Crusoe could have his pockets stuffed with 
biscuits while swimming naked from the wreck. He 
simply corrected the passage. Mr. Lang and Mr. Mason 
will make a similar correction, no doubt, in future editions 
of Parson Kelly. Meanwhile Mr. Lang says : 


Mr. Mason and I owe our apologies to the readers of 
this [Zongman’s] magazine for making Mr. Wogan ‘‘ rub 
his hands,” while we, and history, had correctly stated 
that hands he had none to rub, having lost his arm at 
Fontenoy. Now when Agamemnon, in Homer, carves a 
lamb, after being wounded in the arm, German critics 
detect a multiplex authorship. But Agamemnon had been 
wounded a fairly long way back in the narrative, and 
I think the poet forgot, or did not care. We have no 
such excuse, and, as a matter of fact, it was the collabo- 
rator, who did not write the chapter, that foisted in Mr. 
Wogan’s two hands, regardless of the statement of the 
other collaborator, who again overlooked the interpolation. 
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Ir is good that a man should be fully persuaded in his 
own ‘mind. Mr. H. Croft Hiller, whose work entitled 
Heresies is continued by the issue of its second volume, is 
in this happy state. He says: 


In the two volumes now issued of Heresies I profess to 
have established, partially or completely as the case may 
be, the following main points : 

That truth is only any sensation of belief. 


That right morality is acted belief and nothing else. 

That the sole concern of morality is justice. 

That our present social system is utterly inconsistent 
with justice. 


. . . . . 


That the only rationally tolerable religion is the theism 
I propound, involving one God and absolute determinism 
consistent with individual responsibility, but inconsistent 
with individual faculty-monopoly. 


In future volumes Mr. Hiller will advance his views 
regarding God, creation, soul, and immortality. 





What is Right? is the title of a thin penny monthly 
magazine in a yellow paper cover. The editor is convinced 
that the Boer War is not right. Apparently, too, the 
principle of non-resistance to evil is to be applied. even to 
the law courts, for we have injunctions like this lightly 
sown up and down the pages: ‘‘ Never attempt to punish 
anyone who has rebbed you or has done anything in any 
way against you, for God never intended that one man 
should punish another.” We are unable to gather from 
the first number what things will. usually be labelled 
“right” by our new contemporary; but we are cheered, 
and a little surprised, to find that though it is not right to 
commit a pickpocket, it is right for wives to let their 
husbands smoke in the drawing-room. 


TuE imminent retirement is announced of Dr. Sewell, 
the venerable Warden of New College, Oxford. Dr. 
Sewell is said to be the only man living who has spoken 
to men who saw Dr. Johnson at work in the Bodleian 
Library. 





The Elf, No. 2, amuses us; it is so clearly the work 
of happy amateurs. The 
letterpress appears on one 
side of the page only, and 
vast expanses of margin 
enshrine little flights of 
song and allegory. ‘“ We 
are the Gentle People,” 
sings Miss Nora Hopper 
on one page, and with- 
out reading further we WINTER 
instantly apply the words 1899. 
to the young promoters of 
The Elf; here is the title- 
page of their frail and flaky 
ittle magazine. The liter- 
ary matter of The Elif is 
one long olian murmur 
of pretty words and fan- 
cies. Thus: 


No word could I me in answer, for the eyes of Death 
were full of tears and his voice was broken with sobbing. 
As we drew on, great light began to glow through the 
dark trees, and the distant voices of a thousand angels 
burst into song. And, borne upon the faint last breeze of 
the night, came the sound of the bells of a New Year. 
And the heart of the city came out and wept under the 





THE ELF. 
a little book. 


Published at Peartree Cottage, 
Ingrave, Essex. 
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clear sky, and the gates of the Great Flood were opened, 
mercy burst over the earth, so that the stars leaned over 
and smiled each at his own image therein. 
The illustrations of Zhe Eif are incidents in a veldt of 
margin ; but, being loose, they soon drop out, and become 
a sliding, vanishing litter of artistry. 


Srupents of style should read Mr. David MacRitchie’s 
article, in the March Jongman’s, on Scott’s proof- 
sheets of Redgauntlet. Ballantyne’s inept suggestions— 
they are oaliy inept—and Scott’s varying treatment of 
them, make these proof-sheets highly interesting. A com- 
plete survey of the sheets goes to — that Scott wrote 
rapidly and revised little. Finish, selection, verbal re- 
search were out of his way. In such things, says Mr. 
MacRitchie, 

he was the very opposite of Mr. Stevenson, who has 
told us how, in his youth, he deliberately made himself the 
‘‘sedulous ape”’ of earlier writers, jotting down in his 
pocket note-book every word or phrase of theirs that he 
thought would aid him in acquiring an effective style. 
Scott was built on quite another plan from that. He was 
nobody’s “ ape’’; but a great, original genius—and out of 
the abundance of his heart his mouth spoke. If, as his 
hurrying thoughts found utterance, they took shape in a 
somewhat inchoate form, that was a defect that he endea - 
voured. to remedy afterwards, after a fashion. But of the 
self-consciousness of the stylist he had little or nothing 
. . » What we learn, then, from the Redgauntlet proofs is 
that Scott’s ‘‘literary methods and style” hardly gave him 

_ @ moment’s thought. 

Mr. MacRitchie’s remark about Stevenson’s dependence on 
other writers belongs to a phase of Stevensonian criticism 
of which we are hearing much just now. In the Pall 
Mali Magazine Mr. Henley, comparing Stevenson and 
Bunyan, observes that Bunyan was born a master, while 
Stevenson was born a student of Bunyan. 





Tue editor of the Literary Year Book for 1900 has asked 
a number of critics to select, and discourse upon, the book 
published last year which particularly appealed to them. 
Some of the selections were as follows : 


Mr. Andrew Lang: ‘‘ Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.” 

Mr. W. E. Henley: Bunyan’s ‘Life and Death of Mr. 
Badman.” 

Mr. T. Herbert Warren (President of Magdalen): Poetical 
Works of Robert Bridges, Vol. IT. 

Mr. Laurence Binyon: ‘‘The Vinedresser, and Other 
Poems.” 

Mr. Quiller-Couch : Stevenson’s Letters. 

Mr. George W. E. Russell: Sir Herbert Maxwell's ‘‘ Life 
of Wellington.” 

Mr. Joseph Jacobs: Spencer and Gillen’s ‘‘ Native Tribes 
of Central Australia”; Prof. Ward’s ‘‘ Naturalism and 
Agnosticism.” 

Mr. Bernard Capes: Autobiography of Mrs. Oliphant. 

Mr. Horace Wyndham: Lieut.-Gen. Butler’s ‘‘ Life of Sir 
George Pomeroy-Colley.”’ 

Canon Benham: Edward N. Westcott’s ‘‘ David Harum.” 








Propucers of short stories will do well to read an 
article on the subject by Mr. E. Charlton Black in No. 2 
of the International Monthly (Macmillan). Mr. Black very 
truly represents the short story as the tentacle of fiction, or 


‘its active search-light—which ever you please, neither of 


the similes being Mr. Black’s. ‘The short-story writer,” 
says Mr. Black, ‘is the true explorer and conqueror of the 
modern world, and the work is only begun.” On one 
point Mr. Black is very sound: he will have no art for 
art’s sake in the short story. He is simply stating the 
truth when he says : 

In all the short stories which have survived the genera- 
tion that first read them, there is clear recognition of the 
fact that the light of every soul burns upwards ; there are 
everywhere glimpses of the hidden nobilities that are the 
heritage of every human being, no matter how narrow and 
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sordid the physical environment may be, This is a truth 
that the elaborators of the later French conte never have 
been able to grasp; and no amount of “ close atmosphere,” 
no delving after freaks and freakish sentiments to be 
tricked out in freakish phrases, no extraordinary forms of 
speech or deviations from the honest, which is, after all is 
said and done, the only artistic way of telling a thing, will 
make these later contes live. Their literary art is simply 
one of vulgar, open-mouthed curiosity. 


Tue story of Sophie Dorothea of Celle, Consort of 
George I., is the subject of a new work by Mr. W. H. 
Wilkins, which Messrs. Hutchinson will issue. Much of 
Mr. Wilkins’s matter is new ; and many of the love-letters 
which passed between Sophie Dorothea and Count Konigs- 
marck will be republished from the originals. 


In his Lettres d une Etrangére, just published, Balzac has 
this advice for women writers: “ Write as much as you 
please, only do as all women should, burn what you have 
written !”” 





Spzaxine of short stories, the New York Literary Life 
asks its readers to name the ten best examples from 
American authors. Meanwhile it asks: “ t about 
this list: Hale’s ‘Man Without a Country,’ Aldrich’s 
‘Marjorie Daw,’ Bret Harte’s ‘Luck of Roaring Camp,’ 
Stockton’s ‘The Lady and the Tiger,’ O’Brien’s ‘The 
Diamond Lens,’ Mrs. Spofford’s ‘The Amber Gods,’ 
Rebecca Harding Davis’s ‘ Life in the Iron Mills,’ William 
D. O’Connor’s ‘The Carpenter,’ Richard Harding Davis’s 
‘Gallagher,’ and Perkins’s ‘ The Devil Puzzler.’ ” 





To the Times of Thursday Mr. Swinburne sent his 
second contribution on the war. It is called “The 
me of the Tide: February 27, 1900,” and concludes 
thus: 

The winter day that withered hope and pride 
Shines now triumphal on the turning tide 
That sets once more our trust in freedom free, 
That leaves a ruthless and a truthless foe 
And all base hopes that hailed his cause laid low, 
And England’s name a light on land and sea. 


Bibliographical. 


Dors “8. G.” of the Pall Mall Gazette know Mansfield 
Park so thoroughly as a critic of Miss Austen should, or, 
when he wrote, the other day, of “Broken Vows” as the 
play of which so much is said in the early part of the 
story, was he guilty merely of a slip of the pen, the result 
of a momentary lapse of memory? I confess I took him 
at his word, whereas I ought to have known better, and 
corrected him. But, alas! it is many years since I read 
Mansfield Park, and I have never returned to it. Mean- 
while the _correction comes from Mr. Austin Dobson, 
who obligingly writes to my Editor as follows: ‘The 
play in Mansfield Park is ‘Lovers’ Vows,’ Mrs Inchbald’s 
adaptation of Kotzebue’s ‘Das Kind der Liebe’. It was 
produced at Covent Garden in 1798. John Taylor (Records 
of My Life) says that he supplied the lines for the 
‘rhyming butler’ mentioned in Chapter XIV. of Mansfield 
Park ; and it was in playing ‘ Lovers’ Vows’ that Charles 
Kean fell in lo ve with his Pn wife, Miss Ellen Tree.” 
Genest, by the way, says that it was Thomas Palmer, of 
Bath, who wrote not only the butler’s rhymes but the 
epilogue to “ Lovers’ Vows.” Mrs. Inchbald (in her 
— to the printed text of her piece) says that the 
es were composed by the author of the prologue. Was 


the prologue, then, written by John Taylor? Perhaps 
Mr. Dobson can tell us. Is it, moreover, an absolute ascer- 
tained fact that Charles Kean “fell in love with” Ellen 
Tree while playing with her in “Tovers’ Vows”? All 
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that Kean’s biographer tells us is, that it was as actors in 

‘‘ Lovers’ Vows” that Kean and Miss Tree “ first met” 

upon the boards, This was in December, 1828. They 

were not married until January, 1842—a little over thirteen 
ears later. Mr. Dobson may be—probably is—right; 
ut what is his authority ? 

Under the title of ‘‘ Barrie’s First Book,” a writer in 
the Young Man for March favours his readers with an 
account and analysis of Better Dead almost as long as the 
‘‘ book ” itself. He finds the germ of the jeu desprit, as 
he calls it, in an article by Mr. Barrie which appeared in 
the St. James’s Gazette for April 21st, 1885—the “ book ” 
itself not being published till 1887. Of the precious first 
edition of Better Dead not even our great national library 
possesses a copy; its _ is one of the second edition, 
1888. Thus early has Better Dead become ‘‘scarce.” I 
believe Mr. Barrie has not reprinted the “‘ book,” and in 
so doing he has been wise. Some day, I daresay, collectors 
will be seeking for copies of the libretto of ‘‘ Jane Annie,”’ 
the Savoy opera in the production of which Mr. Barrie 
collaborated with Dr. Conan Doyle. This, probably, was 
one of the weakest librettos ever written ; and the number 
of weak librettos has been large. 

The Rev. W. J. Dawson, greatly daring, proposes to 

ive to the world a poem on Savonarola, defiant (he cannot 
be ignorant) of the fact that he has been anticipated in 
this performance by a poet laureate. Really remarkable 
is the extent to which Savonarola has occupied the minds 
of English writers, from George Eliot downwards. There 
are some ten or twelve biographies of him from English 

ms, beginning with that of J. A. Heraud in 1843. 

. R. Madden’s came in 1853, A. OC. Macleod’s in 1882, 
P. E. Cooke’s in 1883, A. J. Hapgood’s in 1895, J. O’Neil’s 
in 1898, H. Lucas’s in 1899, and so forth. Milman devoted 
an essay to Savonarola thirty years ago, and Mrs. Oliphant 
put him more recently into one of her historical portrait 
galleries. And yet, even now, what does our reading 
public know about him? 

The Rev. Anthony C. Deane ap to resent the harm- 
less appellation of ‘Chaplain to Punch.” Very rightly he 
takes his clerical calling seriously. Nevertheless, one 
cannot get away, alas! from the literary sins of our youth. 
History records that Mr. Deane published in 1892 a 
volume of Frivolous Verse; that was his own name for it. 
Two years later came some Holiday Rhymes, and, after 
another two years, some poetical Leaves in the Wind. There 
is record, further, of a book of Poems, by Mr. Deane, pro- 
duced so long ago as 1889. Precisely when Mr. Deane 
took orders I do not know, but I need not tell him that 
English literature boasts of a good many clerical humorists 
—men who found humour and clericalism quite compatible. 

One of the books — to us for the spring is The 
Queen’s Garland, a collection, made by Mr. Fitzroy Carring- 
ton, of Elizabethan lyrics. This, of course, will 
with The Kings’ ves, by the same compiler, issued by 
Messrs. Duckworth last December. Zhe Kings’ Lyrics was 
‘*composed” in the States, and Mr. Carrington, we take 
it, is an American. 

It should be remembered concerning the late Mr. 
Andrew Tuer that, apart from his elaborate monographs on 
Bartolozzi and the Horn-Book, and his diverting adven- 
tures among old books for children, he was the author of 
an opuscule on copyright in titles, called, if I remember 
rightly, John Bull’s Womankind, and printed in 1884. 

In none of the notices of the late Mr. Traill have I 
observed any reference to what was, in fact, his last (com- 
plete) contribution to letters—Zhe New Fiction, and Other 
Essays on Literary Subjects. This was published in the 
autumn of 1897, and consisted of articles reprinted (with 
revision and additions) from reviews and zines. It 


included papers on Lucian, Pascal, Richardson, and 
Matthew Arnold (whom he hardly appreciated), with two 
or three Dialogues. 
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Reviews. 


Literary Ventriloquism. 


The New Lucian. New Edition. By the late H. D. Traill. 

(Chapman & Hall. 6s.) 

THE imaginary-conversation medium is one with which 
all persons should play who are seriously dissatisfied with 
history or with common verdicts upon history. Each 
puppet, after certain rules of the game have been 
observed, can be made to speak just as their summoner 
wishes, and he, at any rate, will have the satisfaction of 
seeing his own view of the case made plausibly vocal. 
The only vehicle for defence which can surpass the 
dialogue is the monologue, but that requires a finer artist. 
Many men can make a show with an rage | con- 
versation who would be lost if such a task as ‘ Bishop 
Blougram’s Apology” or ‘“‘ Andrea del Sarto” were set 
before them. We can conceive that a decent ay of 
invention can carry one fairly well through a —> 
but for the satisfying monologue imagination is needed. 

The first thing that we ask of an author, who, like 
Lucian and Landor, summons the illustrious dead and 
sets them conversing or justifying their lives, is that he 
shall be witty. Without wit no task could be so flat as, 
to take an instance from this volume, the discussion 
between Wilkes and Lord Sandwich. With wit all is 
well—provided, of course, that some attention is paid to 
the probabilities, and the minds of the shades approxi- 
mate more than a little to the minds of the men. Mr. 
Traill is witty: what he chiefly lacks is interest in 
character. We do not feel in any of these dialogues that 
the people themselves interest him greatly ; their point of 
attraction is their use in expressing opinions or proving a 
theory. Landor, we feel, chen made conversations for the 
sheer love of hearing his favourites speak, and because it 
was for him a sure way of getting into their minds a little 
and identifying himself with them. We can believe that 
just as the great Tartarin found that he could think only 
when he talked, so did Landor find that only when he 
imagined himself to be using the words of his characters 
did he really comprehend those characters. Mr. Traill 
has not this sensuous pleasure in personifying the remark- 
able dead: the something to be proved, the point to be 
cleared up, the opinion of his own to be stated with the 
added force which the authority of the great name of the 
spokesman will give it—these are the important things. 

ence his dialogues are largely polemical where Landor’s 
are poetical. 

An interesting example is the criticism—excellent criti- 
cism, too—of Matthew Arnold, in the dialogue between 
Landor and Plato. Landor — Mr. Traill’s book) thus 
speaks of the t of ‘‘The Strayed Reveller” and 
“‘ Empedocles on Etna,” and we feel that Mr. Traill thinks 
precisely so too : 

Lan. A certain priest of our religion has told us that 
the letter killeth, Aut the spirit giveth life. It is by 
informing the ideas, the i , the expression of the 
moderns with the Hellenic spirit; it is by cultivating the 
Hellenic passion for symmetry and balance, the Hellenic 
pride in continence and self-restraint, the Hellenic delight 
in pure beauty of form, and the Hellenic contempt for the 
glare of colour, that the elevation of our literature is to be 
compassed ; and there was one in pre-eminence by whom 
this excellent work has been greatly advanced. 


LAN. His poetry is instinct with the grace and soothes 
us with the repose of your most perfect art; and eo 
in form it is chastened to the utmost severity of the 
statuesque, there can be few—and I should despise them— 
who have ever found it cold. 


Lan. As a teacher I own he has been less successful. 
The qualities in which he shone as a poet appeared some- 
what to fail him when he descended—or ascended, one 
would say with more propriety—from practice to precept. 
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Pia. Wherein, then, does he fail as a teacher ? 

Lan. I cannot better answer that question than by 
recalling your admired reply to the censure of Diogenes. 
Stamping rudely upon the carpet of Eastern fabric with 
which the floor of your abode was covered, ‘‘ Thus,” cried 
the Cynic, ‘‘ do I tread upon your pride, O Plato.” ‘‘ And 
with greater pride, O Diogenes!” was your just and 
dignified retort. In pronouncing judgment upon the 
faults <i his countrymen, our apostle of culture has too 
often merited a like rebuke. In his descriptions of himself 
as a modest seeker after truth, there is something too 
much of the a that apes humility. He praises the 
noble naiveté of the “grand manner” in language which 
seems a little too conscious of its own elegance; and he 
preaches simplicity in a style which is by no means free 
from affectation. That grace of the nude which distin- 
guishes his imaginative work gives place in his criticism to 
@ picturesque, but too minutely studied, arrangement of 
drapery ; and while his has always affected me with 
the charm of pure English, I often find it hard to tolerate 
the Gallicisms of his prose. 


We do not seem to be listening to Landor in this passage. 
Landor the enthusiast, Landor the intolerant, we know. 
This new Landor is too chastened, too low spoken. 
Indeed, this dialogue is one of the least successful. Per- 
sonally we cannot forgive it for the shrinkage which 
Plato is-made to undergo during its progress. 

Among the new dialogues is an amusing passage of 
arms between Coleridge and Dr. Johnson on the matter 
of romantic poetry and the Lyrical Ballads revolution. 
Johnson is admirably done; but Ooleridge suffers. 
Coleridge was a humorist and a wit and a Johnsonian; 
and Mr. Traill has forgotten all three characteristics. 
But Johnson is so good that the poorness of Coleridge 
may be forgiven. In order to illustrate the theories of 
the new school, Coleridge repeats the ‘‘ Ancient Mariner,” 
to which Johnson listens on the understanding that he 
may criticise. Johnson’s argument is that the super- 
natural in poetry may be permitted only so long as the 
same law of causation is observed as that which governs 
the affairs of men. — holds that the poet may 
imagine whatever liberties he please. Here are some 
Johnsonian criticisms at the close of the recital : 


Joun. Stay, Mr. Coleridge. I promised not to interrupt 
your recital of the remainder of your poem, and I have not 
done so; but I am under no pledge to refrain from per- 
stringing some of its more obtrusive absurdities. It seems 
from Part V. that your Polar Spirit—who, as we know, 
could raise “a South wind ” by a nod of his spiritual 
head—must needs slide under the keel “nine fathom 
deep” in order to propel the ship himself. Is that your 
notion, sir, of allowing your supernatural being to operate 
by natural causes? It further appears, too, that he was 
someWhat precipitate in slaying the whole crew as acces- 
sories after the fact to the murder of the albatross, since 
he has to raise them from the dead in order to navigate 
the ship; though why the navigation of a ship which is 
being propelled by a spirit under her keel should require 
the resurrection of anybody but the steersman, or why the 
other mariners “‘’gan work the ropes”’ of a vessel with no 
wind to fill her sails, you have not told us. No, sir, nor 
pa | the resuscitated dead should again fall lifeless on the 
deck—still less why ‘‘a man all light, a seraph man,” 
should stand like a link-boy on every corse. Least of all 
do you condescend to explain the ship’s course on her 
return home. She has been sailing northward through 
the Pacific, when suddenly the Mariner exclaims: 


‘Oh! dream of joy! is this indeed 
The lighthouse top I see ? 

Is this the hill? is this the kirk ? 
Is this mine own countree ?”’: 


Never was question more justified by circumstances. For 

if, as I presume him to be, your mariner was an inhabitant 

of the Bester and not of the Western Hemisphere, he 

could only have reached his ‘“‘own countree” by way of 

Bering Strait, and by skirting the continent of North 

ee through the impenetrable icefields of the Arctic 
cean. 
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The pity of it ir that, as we have said, the Coleridge is not 
credible. Mr. Traill should have made some lesser shade 
contend with Johnson and recite Coleridge’s poem. 

The other new dialogues are Parnell and Butt, Wilkes 
and Lord Sandwich, Napoleon, Michelet and Renan, and 
Gladstone and Gordon. Beyond the definition of Gordon’s 
religion the dialogue is not remarkable and might, we 
think, have been left undone. To our mind neither the 
true Gladstone nor the true Gordon speaks in it. 

Finally, to illustrate Mr. Traill’s idea of Tennyson’s 
view of our present state, we may quote the very interest- 
ing and sagacious passage which brings the conversation 
between the two golden-mouthed poets to a close. Tenny- 
son is telling Virgil that Claudian’s lines, beginning 


Hvec est in gremium victos que sola recepit, 


are much quoted by the Briton of these days for their 
sentiment. The dialogue continues : 


Vir. I applaud the sentiment, though I reprehend the 
verse. But why should the lords of a greater empire than 
the Roman take any Roman poet for their spokesman ? 
Have you no poets of your own race to celebrate it ? 

TeN. None; or none at least in so majestic a strain as 
yours, 

Vir. Yet you yourself, they tell me, were one of the 
greatest of your country’s poets. How came you to leave 
the glories of its rule unsung ? 

Ten. I have not so left them, when occasion offered. 
But my opportunities were few and late. When my 
powers were in their prime, my countrymen were iodifferent 
to their Empire; and when they awoke to its greatness, I 
was old. 

Vir. And has no poet who has succeeded you been 
inspired by the theme ? 

Ten. Yes, many; but only one pre-eminent in power, 
and to him both grandeur and grace are lacking. His 
voice is a trumpet-blast and his song a battle-cry, the 
fitting poetry, doubtless, of a people whose empire, great 
as it is, is still in the making. Through his strains you 
hear the fierce delight of strife, and even the high elation 
of victory ; but never, as in yours, the proud consciousness 
of dominion and the large calm joy of rule. 

Vir. But when your work is accomplished, will not that 
note of sovereignty be heard ? 

TEN. It may be so; and perhaps I should rejoice that 
that time is not yet. For—let me not anger you—the 
history of your owa nation instructs us, that when the 
poet of a people exchanges the Spartan fife for the lyre, 
and the untutored call to arms for the cunningly fashioned 
hymn of empire, it is a sign that they have scaled their 
predestined heights of conquest, and that their foot is 
already on the downward slope. 


It is sad to think that the mind which gave us the 
clean and shrewd and penetrating common sense of this 
interesting book should now be lost to us for ever. Yet 
common sense is not the only note of the ‘‘ New Lucian”; 
its dedication, at least, affords a deeper revelation of the 
author. We will end with it: 


To E. T. 


‘** Live joyfully with the wife whom thou lovest all the days 
of the life of thy vanity, which He hath given thee under the 
sun, all the days of thy vanity; for that is thy portion in this 
life, and in thy labour which thou takest under the sun. What- 
soever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might; for there 
is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom in the 
grave, whither thou goest.’”’—Ecct, ix. 9-10. 


What matter though such things have never been, 
Nor shall be? the Ecclesiast hath said. 

Though but in mockery the Samosatene 
Imagined his confabulating dead ? 

What matter though nor knowledge nor device, 
Nor work nor wisdom in the grave there be ?— 

Does not the Preacher bid us once and twice 
Live out in joy love’s life of vanity ? 

So live we, then! nor heed what whisper tells 
That closest union heaviest reckoning pays 

In shock of loss and anguish of farewells 
At that eternal parting of the ways. 
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Moral Gower. 


Tu Courzere Works or Joun-Gower. Edited by G. C. 
Macaulay. Vol. I.: Z'he French Works, (Clarendon Press.) 


Tus is the first instalment of one of those monuments of 
tedious and unremunerative toil which, even in these days 
of commercialised literature, there are still scholars to put 
together, and which the Clarendon Press, to its honour, is 
always ready to publish. The complete work will extend 
to four volumes, and is uniform in outward seeming with 
Prof. Skeat’s magnificent editions of Chaucer and Lang- 
land. Nor, so far as we can judge, is Mr. Macaulay’s 
careful and erudite work in any way unworthy to stand by 
the side of that of the older scholar. The present volume 
is in some ways the most interesting of all, for the Mirour 
de l’Omme, of which it is mainly comprised, has not 
ergy seen print. Until 1895 it was believed to be 
ost, and the story of its discovery by Mr. Macaulay is one 
of the minor romances of letters. It is mentioned by 
Gower himself in the earliest version of his Confessio 
Amantis under the title of Speculum Hominis. In the 
later versions it becomes Speculum Meditantis, probably 
in order to secure a jingle of endings with the Confessio 
Amantis itself and the Vox Ciamantis. Mr. Macaulay 
mentioned this one day to the Cambridge University 
librarian, Mr. Jenkinson, and he at once produced the 
MS. of the Mirour de ? Omme, and upon examining it Mr. 
Macaulay was able to identify it beyond doubt with the 
missing poem. Of the history of the MS. little is known. 
It came from the library of one Edward Hailstone, and 
about the middle of the eighteenth century it seems to 
have been lying about the kitchen of a farmhouse. This 
is inferred from some illiterate jottings upon several of 
the margins. On one page, for instance, occurs the name 
“ Glosterr” and the statement: ‘“ Margat . . . leved at 
James ... in the year of our Lord 1745, and was the 
dayre maid that year. . . and her Swithart name was 
Joshep Cockhad Joshep Cockhad carpenter.” So are the 
fleeting pastoral loves of Margat . . . bound up for ever 
with the immortal verses of a dull, dead poet. 

Mr. Macaulay tells us plainly enough that he has edited 
the book more in the interests of the philologer than of the 
lover of literature. As a storehouse of late Anglo-Norman 
forms—for, as Gower himself confesses, he very much 
speaks his French ‘after the scole of Stratford-atte- 
Bowe ’’—it is certainly valuable. Here and there, too, it 
adds an item to our not very extensive knowledge of 
Gower’s personal history. 

This is interesting, not because the poet’s work is, at its 
best, worth much, but because he is a typical figure. 
With Chaucer, Langland, Wyclif, he stands at a parting of 
the ways in English history. More than any one of them, 
perhaps, he gathers up in his work the three distinct 
elements which were henceforward to be merged in the 
full stream of our literature. With almost equal facility 
he writes French in the Speculum Meditantis, Latin in 
the Vox Clamantis, English in the Confessio Amantis. 
He would seem to have been a man of good family, owning 
property in Kent and elsewhere. He was a layman, 
although he has been identified with the Gower who held 
the living of Braxted Magna in Essex. Some have tried 
to make him out a lawyer. Mr. Macaulay, more plausibly, 
suggests that he was a merchant. He desires, indeed, a 
special tax upon lawyers; but for the merchants he makes 
some exceptions 'to his general condemnation of society, 
and he evidently shares the antipathy of the ‘‘City” to 
the Lombards. Mr. Macaulay thinks that his special 
occupation was the wool trade. We know that late in life 
he married one Agnes Groundolf, but from the Jhrour 
it appears that this was a second marriage. More im- 
portant is the tale of his relations to Chaucer. It was to 


‘‘moral Gower” and ‘ philosophical Strode ” that Chaucer 
dedicated his “‘litel myn tragédie” of “Troilus and 
Criseyde”; and Gower, in his turn, paid in the first 
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version of the Confessio Amantis a delicate compliment 
to Chaucer by the mouth of Venus : 

And grete wel Chaucer whan ye mete, 

As my disciple and my poete. 

For in the floure of his youth, 

In sundry wise, as he wel couth, 

Of ditties and of songes glade, 

The which he for my sake made, 

The lond fulfilled is over all; 

Whereof to him ia speciall 

Above all other I am moste holde. 

In the later versions of the Confessio Amantis, however, 
the reference to Chaucer was suppressed, and similarly 
Chaucer, in the “‘Man of Law’s Tale,” and its Prologue, 
takes occasicn to make an attack upon Gower. The 
reason of this is not known. The two poets seem to have 
remained upon the same side in politics—they both courted 
Richard the Second, and both ratted to Henry the Fourth 
—and it can only be conjectured that some shadow of 
personal or professional animosity had arisen between 
them. Professor Courthope suggests that Gower had 
piqued Chaucer by forestalling him in his plan of com- 
_— a series of stories in English verse linked together 

y a central design, after the fashion of Boccaccio’s De- 
cameron; and as the Confessio Amantis is finished, while the 
Canterbury Tales are not, this is at least possible. An age 
which takes delight in the minor personalia of authors will 
doubtless find these speculations more interesting than 
Gower’s verse at least can claim to be. In his old age 
Gower retired with his wife to the priory of St. Mary 
Overies. He was by this time blind, and he ended his days 
in pious observances. He benefited the priory largely by 
his will, which is still extant. Besides provision for the 
keeping of hisobit, he left the monks two chasubles, a missal, 
a chalice, and a martyrology ; and begged that he might be 
buried in the chapel of St. John Baptist. He is still at 
peace there, with a fine effigy upon his tomb. His chubby- 
faced head rests upon his three ponderous volumes. A 
collar of SS is about his neck, and his ample locks are 
bound with a fillet of roses. As we have hinted, it is 
difficult to read anything that he wrote, but it is none the 
less decent that lovers of London and of poetry should 
wd and then do him the grace of a visit to St. Mary 

veries. 





Music and Melancholy. 


Songs of the Glens of Antrim. By Moira O'Neill. 
wood. 3s. 6d.) 
OvER here in England I’m helpin’ wi’ the hay, 
And I wisht I was in Ireland the livelong day ; 
Weary on the English hay, and sorra take the wheat ! 
Och ! Corrymeela and the blue sky over it ! 


There’s a deep dumb river flowin’ by beyont the heavy 


(Black- 


This livin’ air is moithered wi’ the bummin’ o’ the bees ; 
I wisht I’d hear the Claddagh burn go runnin’ through 
the heat 
Past Corrymeela, wi? the blue sky over it. 


D’ye mind me now, the song at night is mortial hard to 


raise, 
The girls are heavy goin’ here, the boys are ill to plase ; 
When one’st I’m out this workin’ hive, ’tis I’ll be back 
again— 
Ay, Corrymeela, in the same soft rain. 
The puff o’ smoke from one ould roof before an English 
town ! 
For ashaugh wid Andy Feelan here I'd give a silver 
crown, 
For a curl o’ hair like Mollie’s ye’ll ask the like in vain, 
Sweet Corrymeela, an’ the same soft rain. 


That poem has been singing in the present writer’s head 
ever since he first read this book, a fortnight ago. Sweet 


Corrymeela, an’ the same soft rain, Sweet Corrymeela, an’ the 
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same soft rain, day after day. And not only this, but other 
poems too, for Moira O’Neill is one of those singers whose 
notes home in the inward ear which is the joy of solitude. 
They fall as gently and soothingly as Corrymeela’s same 
soft rain. 

There is little of criticism to say about this wistful, 
gentle, melodious book. It contains twenty-five poems, 
and all are intensely Irish, all are simple and true and 
very human and very musical. Here is a ballad—‘‘The 
Grace for Light’”—which, whatever one’s own childhood 
was like, or however distant, cannot leave one quite 
unmoved. The grace for light may be a new phrase to 
many of our readers: it was new to us; but what a 
charming rite! 

When we were little childer we had a quare wee house, 
Away up in the heather by the head o’ Brabla’ burn ; 
The hares we’d see them scootin’ an we'd hear the crowin’ 


grouse, 
An’ when we'd all be in at night ye’d not get room to 
turn. 
The youngest two She’d put to bed, their faces to the wall, 
An’ the lave of us could sit aroun’, just anywhere we 
might ; 
Herself ’ud take the rush-dip an’ light it for us all, 
Au’ “ God be thanked !”’ she would say—‘‘ now we have 
a light.” 
Then we be to quet the laughin’ an’ pushin’ on the floor, 
An’ think on One who called us to come and be 
forgiven ; 
Himself ’ud put his pipe down, an’ say the good word 
more, 
‘* May the Lamb o’ God lead us all to the Light 0’ 
Heaven !” 
There’s a wheen things that used to be an’ now has had 
their day, 
The nine Glens of Antrim can show ye many a sight; 
But not the quare wee house where we lived up Brabla’ 


way, 
Nor a child in all the nine Glens that knows the grace 
for light. 


Technically this, like all of Moira O'Neill’s poems, could 
hardly be improved. Yet how familiar are all its words, 
how hackneyed its rhymes, how common its metre! Its 
secret is, of course, its personality. Just as Mill is said to 
have felt sad when he thought of the time that was coming 
when all the combinations of musical notes should be 
exhausted and new melodies impossible, so may students 
of poetry have felt that a day was imminent when “ for- 
given” and “Heaven” linked together could never be 
plausible again. Yet Moira O’Neill has done it. It is 
such poetry as hers that may for ever convince these 
pessimists that the death of poetical melody and freshness 
is no nearer than it was when poets first lisped. Techni- 
cally, we have said, Moira O’Neill is almost beyond im- 
provement. But this, we imagine, is the result only of 
extreme pains. The art has concealed art, for the singer 
seems to take her verse “‘as easy as the grass upon the 
weir,” to quote the only poem (Mr. Yeats’s “‘Down in 
Salley Gardens’”’) of which we are ever reminded by this 
new singer. 
Here is another haunting lyric, ‘‘ A Broken Song”’: 


Where am I from? From the green hills of Erin, 
Have I no song, then? My songs are all sung. 

What o’ my love? ’Tis alone I am farin’. 

Old grows my heart, an’ my voice yet is young. 

If she was tall? Like a king’s own daughter, 

If she was fair? Like a mornin’ o’ May. 

When she’d come leughin’ ’twas the runnin’ wather, 
When she’d come blushin’ ’twas the break o’ day. 


Where did she dwell? Where one’st 1 had my dwellin’. 
Who loved her best? There’s no one now will know. 
Where is she gone? Och, why would I be tellin’! 
Where she is gone there I never can go. 


Moira O'Neill is that rare blend, a poet who goes direct to 
the heart and a poet who satisfies the artistic eye. 
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‘‘ Where Forlorn Sunsets Flare.’’ 
By Ralph P. Cobbold. 


Innermost Asia. 
21s.) 


A man might choose a worse recreation than the arm- 
chair study of books about Central Asia. They would 
admit him to the most secret and awful parts of the earth, 
perhaps even to the most beautiful. Books dealing with 
these regions are multiplying fast, inspired mainly by the 
shadow of that tremendous event, which may never come, 
the Russian advance on India. This has been the inspiration 
of books like Lord Dunmore’s 7'he Pamirs, Lord Curzon’s 
The Pamirs and the Source of the Oxus, Mr. E. F. Knight's 
Where Three Empires Meet, Krausse’s Russia in Asia, and 
other works almost as well known. It is significant that 
Mr. Cobbold’s own pages smell of Russia, although in his 
visit to the Pamirs he proposed only to shoot ibex. 
Perhaps the most interesting point which he makes 
about our great Rival is the anomaly which is presented 
by the unscrupulous cleverness and strength of arm shown 
by Russia in her dealings with the wild peoples of 
Central Asia, and the miserable financial outcome of all 
her operations. Hundreds of millions of roubles are 
squandered in the maintenance of garrisons and outposts 
which guard only sandy wastes or black-faced mountains. 
Mr. Cobbold confesses himself puzzled by a state of 
things which has now lasted many years, and shows no 
immediate sign of change. He has these words for our 
comfort : 


It would take a bolder man than I to forecast the 
outcome of Russia’s next departure, nor does it come 
within my sphere to diecount it, but so surely as her 
onward strides have been aided by the vacillation of 
British governments, who have been unable to cope with 
her ability and her lack of scruple, so surely shall we find 
that Russia will be hoist on her own petard, and after 
being rent to her foundations will serve in succeeding ages 
as a lesson to future nations of the futility of ability 
without scruple, persistence without pity, and dominion 
without religion. 


(Heinemann. 


This is splendid optimism, all the more striking because 
throughout many pages Mr. Cobbold has been showing us, 
by instance and anecdote, how secret and vice-like is the 
Russian grasp both on the peoples and problems of inner- 
most Asia. 

It would be a shame if the glories of the Pamirs and of 
the passes by which these great upland valleys are 
approached could not be separated from foreign politics. 
Mr. Cobbold is happily able to detach his travel impres- 
sions from his imperial views. He is a traveller at 
heart, end with him travel is poetry and philosophy; a 
sojourn in London does but fill him with a new yearning 
for Himalayan heights and simple peoples. Nor can we 
wonder that Mr. Cobbold confesses to such feelings; to 
have seen what he has seen, and to have dwelt where he 
has dwelt, must mean, to a man of any imagination, a 
transformation of the mind, a complete change of per- 
spectives and inclinations. How shall a man live in 
Kensington who has seen Rakapushi? Mr. Cobbold has 
seen Rakapushi. 


Some five miles beyond Chalt we turned a corner, and 
upon the vision broke such a spectacle as would fill the 
least impressionable of mortals with wonder and awe. 
The great mountain Rakapushi, 26,000 feet high, towered 
above us, 19,000 feet rising before our eyes straight up 
from the valley. We all got off our ponies and sat down 
and looked silently. Speech would have been a vulgar 
intrusion, for it was a vision solemn and beautiful beyond 
| of this world’s sights and shows. Rakapushi is the 
noblest of mountains, matchless in form and nature. Her 
sunny lower slopes lay green and smiling, giving place 
higher up to forests of mountain ash, juniper, and birch, 
golden aud crimson and autumnal hues. Above stretched 
the dark moraine up to the vast snow-fields and glittering 
glaciers. Even the great quiet shades in the mountain 
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were radiant with reflected light more brilliant than man 
could depict ; the sunlight moved along, revealing the 
delicate rippliug lines which mark the concealed crevasses 
and the waves of drifted snow. It sparkled on the edges, 
it glittered on the icicles, it shone on the heights, it 
illumined the depths, till all was aglow and the dazzled 
eye returned for relief to the quiet forests. By sunlight or 
moonlight Rakapushi’s splintered icy crest is the one 
object which unfailingly attracts the ing traveller; in 
the imagination it becomes invested with a personality. 


We have left ourselves no space to describe Mr. Cob- 
bold’s route, or his principal stopping-places, which were 
Kashgar, Vierny, Balkash, and Charog. In the last 
place, and near it, he was detained by the Russian 
authorities, and really we are not so surprised as 
Mr. Cobbold would have us be at this event. We fancy 
that the Russian authorities who detained our traveller on 
honourable terms will curse their own leniency when they 
read his pages. Mr. Cobbold’s photographs, by the way, 
are a joy. 


‘‘The Prince of Gentlemen.”’ 


The Book of the Courtier. From the Italian of Count 
Baldassare Castiglione. Done into English by Sir 
Thomas Hoby, Anno 1561. With an Introduction by 
Walter Raleigh. ‘‘Tudor Translations.” Edited by 
W.E. Henley. (David Nutt. 18s. net.) 


Ir you are not “too grave or too busy a man,” any book 
on any ideal is worthy of a glance. For, however dull it 
may be, human nature will “ break in,” as Mr. Edwards’s 
cheerfulness did upon his philosophy. We have passed a 
tolerable hour in surveying even The Social Duties and 
Domestic Habits of the Wives of England, assisted by the 
discreet Mrs. Ellis. One’s pet books of the sort, where the 
subject and its treatment are alike noble or lovable in 
themselves, should always be kept within easy reach of 
one’s armchair and the fire. Holy Mr. Herbert, meek Mr. 
Walton, mellifluous Mr. Taylor should never be out of a 
temperature of sixty degrees. Neither should The Courtier 
of Count Baldassare Castiglione. But the warmth of sun- 
shine is emphatically for Aim. He is bland as a summer 
morning, magnificent as a summer noon, fragrant as a 
summer evening. He is the flower of the ‘‘Courtly 
Civilisation.” 

Alas, how that gorgeous exotic out-flames our home- 
grown slips of the same stock! Peacham’s ‘ Compleat 
Gentleman,” although “ fashioned as absolute in the most 
necessary and commendable qualities’ as poor Peacham 
could compass, is too much of an athletic Master Mum- 
blazon and downright Peveril of the Peak to ride willingly 
abreast of this suave Signor from Italy. Braithwait’s 
‘‘ English gentleman of selecter ranke and qualitie” wears 
too mortified a-band and too steeple-crowned a hat to feel 
at ease with this Courtier in the “‘ Citye of Urbin,” among 
“silver plate, hanginges of verye riche cloth of golde, 
auncyent ymages of marble, verye excellente peinctinges 
and instruments of musycke of all sortes.” The sun’s 
radiance in “‘ Urbin”’ scatters indeed a “liberal largesse ” : 
here it gilds clouds and glorifies fogs. 

The flushed redundancy of the Renaissance is, of course, 
patent in the imperial profusion of the character and 
attainments of this Paragon of Pagan Christianity. He 
is a “‘Gentleman borne and of a good house.” ‘Of a 
good shape, and well proporcioned in his lymmes,” show- 
ing “‘strength, lightnes, and quicknesse.” ‘A perfecte 
horseman for everye saddle.” He has the arts of swim- 
ming, of leaping, of casting the stone, of wrestling. But 
he must beware how he practise them with “men of the 
countrey,” for it is ‘too ill a sight and too foule a matter 
and without estimation to see a Gentilman overcome by a 
Cartar.” 


’Tis almost surprising that he ‘‘may sette a 
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ge upon a corde, and suche 
matters.” However, they may be waived as “ tasting 
somewhat of jugglers crafte.” His voice is “‘ shrill, clere, 
sweete and wel framed with a prompt pronunciacion.” He 
“much exercises himselfe in ts, and no lesse in 
Oratours and Historiographers, and also in writinge both 
rime and prose.” He is to have ‘cunning in drawing, 
and knowledge in the verye arte of peincting,” for 
“Lovers ought to have a sight in it.” But it is im- 
possible to schedule further his ‘“‘chiefe conditions and 
qualities.” Their “ breef rehersall,” appended to the 
book, occupies nearly five pages. And already they are 
sufficient to dazzle the reader. ‘Nay, more than suffi- 
cient,” said the Lord Ludovicus Pius, ‘‘for I beleve that 
there is no vessell in the worlde possible to be founde so 
bigge that shal be able to receive al the thinges that you 
will have in this Courtyer.” Certainly not: but then an 
ideal is to practise what the perfume of a rose-garden is to 
each several flower. 

And yet we have peeped only at the accomplishments of 
the Courtier. Some critics, indeed, have not perceived 
that the book treated of anything else; but Mr. Raleigh 
has shown himself to be the perfect ‘‘ whiffler” to the new 
triumphal pro of this “culled and choice-drawn cava- 
lier” by thinking otherwise. Although his Introduction 
is distinguished by minute learning, combined with a 
happy knack of generalisation and a« clear sight of the 
pan. my of his author with times past and present, per- 
haps Mr. Raleigh in no place shows his aptitude for his 
re more convincingly than where he says: ‘ Castiglione 
deals less with accomplishments and decorum than with 
the temper and character which beget decorum.” That is 

rfectly true, and doubtless, though Castiglione in part 

enied the accusation of his contemporaries that he 
‘* identified himself with his model,’ his book is, in fact, 
as consciously ‘a picture of his own disposition” as 
Walton’s, for example, was of his. The Count’s tem- 
— was delicately sensitive to every stroke of 
eauty and of glory, finding in Nature and in Man—above 
both, in Art—a rich but ordered feast for the senses and 
the soul. To such an one high birth, fine raiment, kings’ 
houses, valour, honour, love, and courtesy are but the fit 
environments and proper qualities. We will take our 
leave of the “Prince of Gentlemen,” and of the good 
knight, his translator, in this strain of music, breathing 
his more exalted mood of platonic rapture : 


Vouchsafe (Lorde) to harken to oure prayers, power thy 
selfe into oure hartes, and wyth the bryghtnesse of thy 
most holye fire lyghten oure darkenesse, and like a trustie 
guide in thys blynde mase, showe us the right waye: 
—— the falsehood of oe pe - — longe 
wandringe in vanitye e us the t aud sounde joye. 
Make ote smell rahe irituall + ond that nies the 
vertues of the understandinge, and to heare the heavenlye 
harmonie so tunable, that no discorde of passion take 
place anye more in us. Make us dronken with the bottome- 
lesse fountain of contentation that alwaies doeth delite, 
and never giveth fill, and that giveth a smacke of the 
right blisse unto who so drinketh of the renning and cleere 
water thereof. Pourge wyth the shininge beames of thy 
light our eyes from mysty ignoraunce, that they maye no 
more set by mortall beawty, and wel perceive that the 
thinges which at the first they thought themselves to see, 
be not in deede, and those that they saw not, to be in 
effect. Accept oure soules, that be offred unto thee for a 
sacrifice. Burn them ia the livelye flame that wasteth al 
grosse filthines, that after they be cleane sundred from the 
body, thei may be copled with an everlastinge and most 
sweet bonde to the heavenly beawty. And we severed 
from oure selves, may be chaunged like right lovers into 
the beloved, and after we be drawen from the earth, 
admitted to the feast of the aungelles, where fed with 
immortall ambrosia and nectar, in the ende we may dye a 
most happie and livelye death, as in times past died the 
fathers of olde time, whose soules with most fervent zeale 
of beehouldinge thou diddest hale from the bodye and 
coopleddest them with God. 


syde tumblyng, clym 
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Tue Srory or EnGtisn By Emma Sauispury 
LITERATURE. MELLows. 


We are sorry for the children who are to be introduced 
to the enchanted realms of English literature through the 
medium of this barefaced compilation. A few extracts 
will best make clear the character of the work. Miss 
Mellows’s Ty "9 of the evolution of poetic style is 
exemplified in these introductory remarks to the chapter 
on ‘‘The Age of Dryden” : 

Shakespeare, the great artist of the natural in poetry, 
had, with his wonderful genius, portrayed living men and 
women, and their lives and passions, in true and mag- 
nificent verse; but the later poets of his school indulged 
in most ridiculous flights of fancy, and sometimes expressed 
themselves in extravagant and sensational language which 
was really most unnatural. Thus a b ot was spoken of 
as ‘‘the shining leather that encased the limb”; coffee 
was “ the fragrant juice of Mocha’s berry brown.” These 
degenerate poets had lost all the youthful fervour of the 
Elizabethans, and had not learnt that just and beautiful 
arrangement of nature which we call art. 


We should be glad to know to which members of Shake- 

eare’s “‘school” Miss Mellows ascribes these ingenious 
eighteenth century paraphrases Her sense of proportion 
may be judged from the fact that she devotes a page and 
a half to Ascham, omits to name Campion, and Sinines 
the lyric of a quarter of a century as follows: 


Robert Herrick wrote in his Hesperides some very 
delightful verse; and the names of Thomas Carew, 
Richard Crashaw, George Herbert, Henry Vaughan, 
Richard Lovelace, Sir John Suckling, William Habington, 
Edmund Waller, Abraham Cowley, Andrew Marvell, 
George Wither, and Francis Quarles, are remembered in 
connexion with many beautiful lyrics. 


Finally, her notion of the sort of criticism of a writer 
which is likely to be useful to a child is here illustrated : 


Matthew Arnold, with whom the critical spirit prevailed 
even in his verse, is author of poems which have been 
declared to be ‘‘ as solid and pure as granite and gold.” 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti wrote ballads and sonnets (in- 
cluding ‘‘The Blessed Damozel” and ‘‘The King’s 
Tragedy”) of great interest on account of their sincerity, 
novelty, and exquisite melody. 

His sister Christiva has gained a lasting place iu literu- 
ture by her sonnets, ‘‘Monna Innominata,” numerous 
poems for children, and much sacred verse. 

William Morris, a teller of old-world stories after the 
manner of Chaucer; Coventry Patmore, author of The 
Angel in the House; and Macaulay, whose ballads were at 
one time very popular, are other names connected with 
this era. 

In the face of these grave defects of method and equip- 
ment mere blunders of fact, which are pretty frequent, 


may go disregarded. (Methuen.) 


Oxp Lonpon TAVERNS. 


That period which most of us never saw, and which 
history has hardly begun to record—that magical “ sixty 
years ago” of the poets and sentimentalists—will always 
furnish material for interesting books. Mr. Callow was 
dining and wining in London restaurants when Queen 
Victoria came to the throne. Enough! cries the reader, 
sure of interesting talk. ‘‘ Cosy roughness,” sociability, 
good plain food, and zealous waiting, were the character- 
istics of the chop-houses and coffee-houses of Mr. Callow’s 
recollection. Homeliness had not been ousted by splen- 
dour. The well-to-do customers of the Fleece and Sun 
(long vanished from Finch-lane) selected their chops and 
steaks at Banister’s, the butcher next door, and brought 
it to the Sun and Fleece to be cooked : 

On entering the Fieece, a good-sized room with a sanded 
floor presented itself to view. On one side, half-way up 
the room, was a small bar, and opposite to it was the 
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fire and gridiron. Such things as silver grids were unborn 
at that time. All round the remaining space were the 
customary cosy little boxes with room for four, and no 
more, to sit with comfort. Decorations or embellishments 
there were none; but though the place looked rough it 
was scrupulously clean. 

No customer was very long before being attended to by 
the waiter, who receivid his orders for beer or wine. The 
former, as at other chop-houses, was served in the pewter 
pot; and the wine, particularly port, was of a quality 
rarely to be met with nowadays. So soon as the chop or 
steak was ready, it was produced on a pewter or china 
plate, as required, and was flanked by another plate filled 
with fioury potatoes, boiled in their ‘ jackets,” that 
would have delighted the soul of an Irishman to 
behold. 


It must not be forgotten that these comforts and these 
cheery, sensible ways are kept alive in the City. ‘‘ Joe’s” 
and ‘‘ Snook’s” and ‘‘ Monger’s,” and the Cock in Thread- 
needle-street (where spoons, forks, and even soup-basins 
were of solid silver) may have gone; but ’s and 
’s still remain, supplying the juiciest chops and steaks 
on the real old willow-pattern plates, and beer in cleanest 
pewter. Sanded floors and black-handled cutlery complete 
the charm. 

Mr. Callow’s strength is in his personal recollections. 
When he goes farther back, and is dependent on books, 
he is less companionable, less accurate. We should like 
to know what grounds he has for the statement that the 
Cheshire Cheese in Fleet-street was frequented by Dr. 
Johnson, and that ‘‘ wit and wisdom flashed and sparkled 
across the tables when such men as Johnson, Reynolds, 
Dick Steel, Goldsmith, Chatterton, and Garrick met there.” 
The Cheshire Cheese is not mentioned by Boswell, and 
was certainly not the scene of such distinguished meetings 
as the above. That Johnson went there is not improbable, 
but neither is it established. We believe that Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald has stated that in his youth he met old men at 
the ‘* Cheese” who had seen Dr. Johnson there. But the 
‘*Cheese”’ is more associated with the Johnson Club than 
with Johnson. (Downey. 6s.) 








Tue Mysteries or CuHronowocy. By F. F. Arsurunor. 

Mr. Arbuthnot is an irritating person. He tells us that 
to write a good book on chronology a man ‘must be a 
scholar with a good knowledge of Greek, Latin, Arabic, 
and many other languages, besides being well up in 
archeology, astronomy, chronology, geography, history, 
numismatics, and paleography.” He also tells us that he 
possesses none of these qualifications. A very few pages 
serve to show that this is no mock-modesty on his part, 
and it becomes obvious that he had better have left the 
book alone. Chronology at the best is a dull subject, and 
a treatise which attempts to treat it more or less scienti- 
fically and fails is worse than useless. Mr. Arbuthnot 
does not appear to have so much as heard of the leading 
authority on his subject, Dr. H. Grotefend, whose Chrono- 
logy of the Middle Ages and of Modern Times would have 
cleared up most of his difficulties, and corrected many of 
his errors for him. He would then have abstained from 
floundering after that will-o’-the-wisp, Hardouin, and 
would have done a real service by translating for Eng- 
lish readers Grotefend’s useful little “‘Taschenbuch” or 
‘‘Manual,” and appending to it a table of the regnal 
years of English sovereigns. We suppose that Mr. 
Arbuthnot intends a mild joke when proposes ‘‘a 
new English era to be called the Victorian, dating from 
ist January, 1837, the year of the accession of our reign- 
ing sovereign.” But if not, does he expect other nations 
to adopt this era, or does he propose that a little mathe- 
matical calculation should be gone through every time a 
foreigner has to use an English, or an Englishman a 
foreign date? (Heinemann.) 
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A Hisrory or Gornic Arr : 
IN ENGLAND. By Epwarp 8. Prior, M.A. 


This handsome volume, liberally illustrated with the 
most lucid of diagrams and with a number of admirable 
architectural drawings by Mr. Gerald C. Horsley, is uni- 
form with Mr. Blomfield’s well-known History of Renais- 
sance Architecture. That is already a standard authority 
on its subject: so should this be. Mr. Prior writes of the 
great ecclesiastical architecture of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries with genuine enthusiasm and ample 
learning. His differentiation of structures and styles and 
schools is no merely formal or pedantic one. He strives to 
correlate these with their underlying causes in the mason- 
craft of the various groups of English stone-quarries, in 
the diverse architectural needs of the monastic, the cathe- 
dral, the parish systems. You may read his book, if you 
will, as a complement, or indeed an antidote, to Prof. 
Moore’s Development and Character of Gothie Architecture, a 
revised and enlarged edition of which we lately noticed in 
these columns. Prof. Moore found the essence of Gothic 
in ‘“‘a system of mechanism maintained by thrust and 
counterthrust,” and, in harmony with this definition, 
declared that true Gothic must only be looked for in 
France—perfect true Gothic perhaps only at Amiens 
itself. Mr. Prior protests. He claims a distinct place and 
dignity for English Gothic, and in fact rejects the funda- 
mental assumption from which Prof. Moore’s theory 
proceeds. The essential aim of Gothic was not structural 
perfection, but beauty. Economy of material was only 
the means by which it arrived at beauty. ‘‘The Gothic 
spirit was that of aspiring growth, the leaping upwards of 
a flame, the piercing of the air with spire and pinnacle, 
the uplifting of the ribbed vault.” Mr. Prior goes on to 
point out that structural perfection was reached as a means 
to the realisation of this ideal. Nor will he admit the 
dependence, often asserted, but hardly proved, of English 
Gothic upon French models. He claims for the two styles 
a common origin and independent developments, the 
English building remaining to the end ‘ monastic,” while 
the great French cathedrals were the monuments of “lay” 
or at least ‘‘secular” artists, in more or less conscious 
revolt against monastic domination. 

Mr. Prior’s treatment is perhaps hardly as wide as his 
title, for nine-tenths of the book is devoted to architecture. 
Sculpture, painting, glass-staining, and the like are treated 
with comparative slightness in so far as they serve the 
master art; and the minor and domestic arts hardly at all. 
In conclusion, Mr. Prior has our sympathy in his vigorous 
onslaughts upon the practice of. so-called ‘‘ restoration.” 
Sir Gilbert Scott, Mr. T. G. Jackson, and other eminent 
persons, have amongst them destroyed more medieval 
buildings than all the Puritans, and five centuries of wind 
and weather. (Bell. 31s. 6d.) 


CuristmMAs IN Frencu CANADA. By Louis Frecuerte. 


Few people in England realise how the old French life 
and character still survive in Canada among a hardy race, 
transplanted under the old monarchy, and living con- 
tentedly under the British flag, secure from the revolutions 
and civil tumults which have distracted its mother 
country. To those who know the Frenchman of. the 
Continent it seems little short of incredible that men of 
the same race should live among the snows of the far 
north, a race of farmers and trappers and voyageurs, free 
from the nervousness and excitability which Histewuich 
their cousins left behind in Europe. M. Louis Frechette 


is a French Canadian who, with the laudable ambition of 
bringing home the characteristics of his race to the English 
public, has written in his second language, English, a 
collection of short stories and sketches dealing with the 
North-West. He takes us to the settler’s isolated cottage, 
the well-to-do farmer’s residence, and the homes of the 
city, revives the old legends, and brings back to life the 
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pi ue types whose idiom, habits, costumes, and 
superstitions have disappeared, or are ego rapidly. 
The stories are altogether delightful, and being written 
in a ae slightly unfamiliar to the author, have an 


additional charm. (Toronto: Morang & Co.) 
Tae XCVra Recent IN THE By Masor H. C. 
CrIMEA. WYILY. 


This little volume is the first of the ‘“‘ Derbyshire Cam- 
paign Series,” and will be followed by four other books 
dealing with the battles of the 95th in India and Egypt. 
The series makes an admirable start, and, with the excep- 
tion of Balaclava, in which the regiment was not engaged, 
gives a sketch of the whole Crimean campaign. Being 
told from the point of view of a regimental unit, the story 
has more actuality than if it dealt with the whole army. 
By way of comparison with the present war it will be 
interesting to note that of the thirty-two officers who 
embarked in 1854 no fewer than twenty-two were killed 
or wounded, one receiving more than twenty wounds. Of 
the sergeants nineteen out of forty-six were killed or 
wounded within six weeks of landing, while of the rank 
and file 350 were killed or wounded in the three days’ 
fighting in the autumn of 1854. Major Wylly has pro- 
duced a very excellent instalment of regimental history. 
(Sonnenschein. ) 


Sport anp LIrE. By Barture-GrouMan. 


Mr. Baillie-Grohman is well known as a climber of 
mountains and a shooter of big game, and any book by 
him commands the instant respect of all sportsmen. The 
handsome volume which he has just issued tells the story 
of fifteen years, on and off, in the hunting grounds of 
Western America and British Columbia. For some years 
Mr. Baillie-Grohman’s temporary home was on the Pacific 
Slope, and he crossed the ocean to and from Europe some 
thirty times in that period. His earlier chapters deal 
with shooting big game and the Game Laws of America. 
Perhaps to the general reader the most interesting chapters 
will be those which tell how Kootenay emerged from its 
wild state, with stories of real- Wild West experiences. 
Mrs, Baillie-Grohman contributes an informing chapter on 
“The Yellow and White Agony,” which is, being inter- 
preted, the Servant Question in the West. The book is 
illustrated with seventy - seven photographs, including 
pictures of the best trophies of North American big game 
killed by English and American sportsmen. This is a 
book for the country house, and for everyone who cares 








for free out-of-door life and untrammelled sport. (Horace 
Cox.) 

Fiction. 
Savrola: a Tale of the Revolution in Laurania. By Winston 


Spencer Churchill. 


Tue situation of the republic of Laurania is not precisely 
defined by Mr. Churchill, but it undoubtedly lies some- 
where between the Mediterranean and the Baltic, and it 
might fairly be called, in some respects, a ‘‘ composite 
photograph ” of sundry European states. Laurania had 
suffered for five years from a military dictatorship im- 
posing itself by force against the will of the people, and the 
tale tells how, and with what bloodshed and dishonour, 
this dictatorship was overthrown. Savrola was the 
-chivalrous leader of the people, and he is a fine character, 
though rather inclined to emit ‘‘ views.” The Dictator’s 
wife, Lucile, is shamefully gy ape by her husband to 
entangle herself with Savrola for political purposes, but 


(Longmans. 6s.) 


she ends by loving Savrola (this is the ‘‘ human interest’’), 
and the book concludes with the flight of the lovers from 
Laurania, the Dictator having met his death. 

The various incidents of revolution —the mutiny 
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of the army, the personal collision between Savrola 
and the Dictator, the street fighting, and the contest 
between the navy and the land forts—are described with 
an expert vigour and picturesqueness; but there is 
nothing in the book so good as Mr. Churchill’s recent 
narrative in the Morning Post of his capture by the Boers. 
The satire in which the story abounds is rather forcible 
than keen. Thus, of newspapers, apropos of the shooting 
down of an unarmed mob by the soldiery : 

The Courtier, the respectable morning journal of the 
upper classes, regretted that so unseemly a riot should 
have taken place at the beginning of the season, and 
expressed a hope that it won not in any way impair the 
brilliancy of the State Ball which was to take place on the 
7th. It gave an excellent account of the President's first 
ministerial dinner, with the menu duly appended, and it 
was concerned to notice that Senor Louvet, Minister of the 
Interior, had been suffering from an indisposition which 
prevented his attending the function. The Diurnal Gusher, 
a@ paper with an enormous circulation, refrained from 
actual comments, but published an excellent account of 
the massacre, to the harrowing details of which it devoted 
much fruity sentiment and morbid imagination. 

Savrola is an agreeable, “ rattling’ book, and an 
achievement remarkable enough for an author aged 
twenty-three. It is very obviously the work of a brilliant 
and original man, a man of multifarious experiences and 
aptitudes, a man who could shine in whatever quarter he 
might choose, and shine so that all must gaze on the 
effulgence of him. But it is not the novel of a novelist. 
Its real interest lies more in the personality it discloses 
than in the strength and beauty of the work itself. 





Mirry Ann. By Norma Lorimer. 
(Methuen & Co. 6s.) 


Tue Isle of Man has of late been vulgarised, not only by 
its tourists, but also by its novelists; the days of its aloof- 
ness and simplicity can never come back. On the other 
hand, many years will pass before, in the remoter parts 
of it and in the intimacies of its village life, it loses those 
characteristics which make it so valuable both to the 
ethnographer and to the student of human nature. Miss 
Lorimer, to judge by her acquaintance with Manx customs 
and her realisation of the Manx spirit, is probably a native 
of the Isle of Man; but whether she is or not she has 
written a Manx novel which is at once sincere, poetical, 
and in the best sense true. She knows the hearts of the 
fisher folk, and she has felt the influences of Manx land- 
scape, so forbidding and yet so full of sentiment. Those 
who have idled through the fishing villages that lie 
between Douglas and Port Erin will appreciate her various 
descriptions of Colby and the perception that has gone 
to the making of them. Here is a little night piece : 


In the little island there are lingering twilights, and the 
days were now touching their longest. But the villagers did 
not wait for darkness to close their day, work began too 
early for that. Before the heavens had deepened for the 
night, and while wide-winged bats were still floundering 
in the sky, the house-doors were shut and the white 
window-blinds drawn clusely down. Enough coal and 
light had to be burned in the winter ; and if in late spring- 
time it was still grey twilight when chapel was over, and 
the evening meal finished, what need was there of the un- 
necessary extravagance of burning lamp-oil? Here and 
there a light could be seen from some low window, 
where the geraniums and fuchsias, which shut out the 
bright sunshine in the daytime, were now reflected like 
skeleton flowers on the white blinds. At regular intervals 
of time Langness lighthouse from its distant point shot 
out its bright shaft and turned it on the village as if to 
show with greater distinctness the still peacefulness of the 
scene. Even on such an eventful day as this, if their men 
were at sea, bed-time came soon for the women, and the 
Colby street was early quiet. A new day would begin 
betimes, with its gossip and its sadness. 
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Beyond saying that the heroine is well and strongly 
drawn, we have no space to deal with the characters or 
the plot of Mirry-Ann; nor are these so important as 
the general atmosphere and suggestiveness of the book 
as a whole. Miss Lorimer has obvious limitations as 
a prose artist, and the slow march of her events by no 
means possesses that inevitability which is essential in a 
great novel. Mirry-Ann, in fact, is not a great novel; 
scarcely even a fine one; but it is distinguished for all 
that, and Miss Lorimer has within her the root of the 
matter. 


The White Dove. By William J. Locke. 
(Lane. 6s.) 


WE would not deny that this is a novel somewhat beyond 
the average in conception, and much beyond the average 
in execution, but at the same time we do not think that 
Mr. Locke is travelling along the true path of develop- 
ment. In fact, this seems to us the least satisfactory of 
his four novels. It is often mawkish—and that is the 
whole of our charge against it. The book is a tale of two 
adulteries ; but this accident of theme has nothing to do 
with the mawkishness, for the story is neither impure nor 
ignobly suggestive. One of Mr. Locke’s characters has a 
phrase, ‘“‘the banality of meretricious prettiness.” It is 
of this banality that Mr. Locke is guilty. An extract will 
illustrate : 


‘* Perhaps after a time, when I am dead and gone—a 
man must die some day, you know—you’ll like to come 
back to the old house and devote yourself entirely to 
research and be independent of two-guinea fees and that 
kind of thiog. That would be nice, wouldn’t it, Ella?” 

The girl’s heart throbbed at the share implied, but a 
tenderer feeling quieted it at once. 

**It would be impossible without you, Uncle Matthew,”’ 
she said. 

He rose with a laugh. ‘‘ None of us are ind:spensable, 
not even the most futile. I’m going todress. You’lldine 
here, of course, Syl? And Ella, tell them to get up some 
of the ‘84’ Pommery to drink god luck to Syl.” 

He walked out of the room with the brisk air of a man 
thoroughly pleased with life; but outside, in the passage, 
his face grew sad, and he mounted the stairs to his dress- 
ing-room very slowly, holding on to the balusters. 

The younger folks remained for a while longer in the 
library. Sylvester bent forward and broke a great lump of 
coal with the poker. 

«I’m not fit to black his boots, you know.” 


The sentimentality of the book is too crude. Mr. 
Locke is a clever man, with a feeling for art, and we 
cannot avoid the suspicion that in Zhe White Dove he has 
sought to please others rather than himself. If the book 
is a full and sincere expression of the artist in him, then it 
seriously belies the promise of earlier work. 


Notes on Novels. 


[ These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily Jinal. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


ANDROMEDA. By Rosert Bucwanan. 


Mr. Buchanan has chosen an admirable setting for his 
new story. It is on Canvey Island, that low, desolate 
strip of mud and grass opposite Benfleet, between Graves- 
end and the Nore, that we meet ‘‘ Anniedromedy,” as she 
is called by her foster-parents. ‘‘ Half mermaid and half 
able seaman is our gel!” says old Endell, the fisherman. 
To young Somerset, the artist, she is the Goddess of 
Canvey Island. A story of love, a birth-mystery,. art, 
water, and moonlight. (Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 
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Tue Wortp’s Mercy. By Maxwett Gray. 


Stories by the author of The Silence of Dean Maitland. 
The first, which gives the book its title, tells how a 
young doctor ik, and maltreated his wife; and how, 
in the end, she took to drink, was attended by her husband 
(now reformed) and died forgiving him. (Heinemann. 6s.) 


Nemo. By Tuero. Dovetas. 


Those who accept occult phenomena, and those who 
associate them with imposture, will alike be interested in 
this strong and well-constructed story by the author of 
Tras: a Mystery. The characters of the unscrupulous old 
conjurer, ‘‘ Professor” Bannerman, and his frail and 
psychologically gifted daughter, Mary, are well drawn. 
Mystery, excitement, humbug, and detection keep the sto 
thoroughly alive, and the love interest is never dropped. 
(Smith, Elder. 6s.) 


A Man or His Aaeg. By Hamittron DrumMonp. 


Readers of historical novels may remember an excellent 
story of Ooligny’s day entitled For the Religion. The 
— work is a sequel to that book, containing the 
urther adventures of Blaise de Bernauld. It is equally 
rich in good intrigue and fighting. (Ward, Lock. 6s.) 


Tue WEs or Fare. By T. W. Spericar. 


Another of this practised writer’s carefully constructed 
melodramatic stories. It is perhaps enough to say that 
the central character plots to kill his old sweetheart and 
her husband on their wedding day by luring them into a 
quicksand ; and is afterwards captured, hocussed, and tied 
to a mill-wheel, which is then set in motion. The rest 
must be looked for by the reader. (Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 


Tue Waite TERROR. By Ferrx Gras. 


The success enjoyed in this country by Félix Gras’ 
The Reds of the Midi will incline many readers to read this 
romance of the French Revolution and the years following 
that cataclysm. The story extends to the battle of 
Waterloo and is all action. (Heinemann. 6s.) 


Tue Loyat Hussar. By Atan Sr. Ausyn. 


Fourteen stories by the author of 4 Fellow of Trinity. 
The first three are military, and each is prefaced by a 
quotation from ‘‘ The Absent-Minded Beggar.” In ‘“ The 
Loyal Hussar,” a young lover hearing, on the day that his 
banns have been published for the second time, that there 
has been another reverse in South Africa, gives himself up 
as a deserter in order to rejoin his regiment at the front. 
It is not, we believe, a sure way, but apparently he was 
successful. Of what happened after that the author is 
silent. (Digby, Long. 3s. 6d.) 


Tue Encrarrep Rose. By Emma Brooke. 


A new novel by the author of 4 Superfluous Woman, 
The title refers to- Rosamunda Thoresbye, a changeling. 
For three-quarters of the book the reader knows that she 
is a changeling, but can only suspect at random whose 
child she really is. An implacable old Squire, an ill-fated 
estate, and the two lovers of Rosamunda help to make up 
a story which would be more attractive were it not. so 
heavily charged with fate and the sense of impending 
calamity. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 


MarveEts AND MysTERIEs. By Ricuarp Marsu. 


Oh, the blessedness of Scotland Yard! ‘Mr. Bidder 
had a telegram in his hand. Here it is: ‘ Come up at once. 
Stone, Scotland Yard.’ Mr. Bidder was the senior partner 
in the firm of Bidder, Tuxwell, and Harris, of Birken- 
head.” Of course. Such stories are always readable. 


We advance to yarns about hypnotic suggestion, and 
metempsychosis — niue entertaining 
(Methuen. 6s.) 


stories in all. 
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Unfinished.* 


Mr. Sreevens’s journalistic method was in danger of 
tiring by its brilliance. His hail-storms of observation 
were magnificent, but their very fascination had their own 
monotony. The fact is, that the new and sensitive 
journalism which he originated, and which gave him his 
opportunities, employed only those faculties which were of 
instant market vine. They left in abeyance so much that 
should have warmed, softened, modified, and given enduring 
import to his hot impressionism. Acting in strict and 
dutiful concert with his employers, Mr. Steevens collected 
raw material with unexampled quickness, and sent it to 
London, duly made up, with elfish skill and promptitude. 
But it was made up for to-morrow’s use; it was a brilliant 
contribution to the breakfast-table. Mr. Steevens would 
have claimed no more. And yet more may be unhesi- 
tatingly granted. There is reason to think that the man 
who, at thirty, had develo certain literary powers so 
far, would have developed those other powers and qualities 
which were needed to give his writings the form and 
significance of literature. Emotion, reflection ; revelation 
of personality, and not merely of personal faculties; 
— as distinct from physical, keenness of vision; 

ese, and the ripeness which comes at its own pace, would 
have touched Mr. Steevens’s powers to deeper issues. But 
it was not to be. 

It was not to be; and with gratitude and interest we 
accept the last expression of Mr. Steevens’s genius as a 
descriptive writer. There is little in the book before us 
that calls for new remark. Still we notice that it is precisely 
when things are “humming” that the writing is best. 
Steevens was a little at loss when dulness reigned. He 
would not relax his method, look within himself, and 
indulge other powers than those he was sent out to 
exercise; duty forbade, the conditions forbade. But 
when the bugles blared with purpose, what vigour, what 
efficiency! Mr. Steevens never did anything better than 
his account of Elandslaagte, unless it was his account of 
Omdurman. Perhaps Omdurman gave him the finer 
opportunity, for nothing like that host advancing in white 
linen and the love of Altah has been seen or heard of by 
living men. But now take the battle of lead and water— 
Elandslaagte : 


It was about a quarter to five, and it seemed curiously 
dark for the time of day. No wonder—for as the men 
moved forward before the enemy the heavens were opened. 
From the eastern sky swept a sheer sheet of rain. With 
the first stabbing drops horses turned their heads away, 
trembling, and no whip or spur could bring them up to it. 
It drove through mackintoshes as if they were blotting- 
paper. The air was filled with hissing; underfoot you 
could see solid earth melting into mud, and mud flowing 
away in water. It blotted out hill and dale and enemy in 
one grey curtain of swooping water. You would have 
said that the heavens had opened to drown the wrath of 
man. And through it the still thundered and the 
khaki columns pushed doggedly on. 


* From Capetown to Ladysmith: an Unfinished Record of the 
South African War. By G, W. Steevens. (Blackwood. 3s. 64.) 
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The infantry came among the boulders and began to 
open out. The supports and reserves followed up. And 
then, in a twinkling, on the stone-pitted hill-face burst 
loose that other storm—the storm of lead, of blood, of 
death. In a twinkling the first line were down behind 
rocks, firing fast, and the bullets came flicking round 
them. Men stopped and started, s , and dropped 
limply, as if the string were cut that held them upright. 
The line ushed on; the supports and reserves followed 
up. A colonel fell, shot in the arm; the regiment pushed 
on. 


Unwillingly we break the red-hot chain of narrative, and 
seize a later, the supreme, moment: 


Fix bayonets! Staff officers rushed shouting from the 
rear, imploring, cajoling, cursing, slamming every man 
who could move into the line. Line—but it was a line no 
longer. It was a surging wave of men—Devons and 
Gordons, Manchester and Light Horse all mixed, inex- 
tricably ; subalterns commanding regiments, soldiers yell- 
ing advice, officers firing carbines, stumbling, leaping, 
killing, falling, all drunk with battle, shoving through 
hell to the throat of the enemy. And there beneath our 
feet was the Boer camp and the last Boers galloping out 
of it. There also—thank Heaven, thank Heaven !—were 
squadrons of Lancers and Dragoon Guards storming in 
among them, shouting, spearing, stamping them into the 
ground. Cease fire! 


How sure and vivid, too, is the after-picture of the old 
wounded Boer on the dark hill-side : 


We found Mr. Kok, father of the Boer general and 
member of the Transvaal Executive, lying high up on the 
hill—a massive, white-haired patriarch, in my te frock- 
coat and trousers. With simple dignity, with the right 
of a dying man to command, he said in his strong voice : 
‘‘Take me down the hill and lay me in a tent; I am 
wounded with three bullets.” 


Few Englishmen read those sentences in the Daily Mail 
without misgiving, none without pity. 

Mr. Steevens’s more humorous and dramatic vein is 
seen in the chapter ‘“‘In a Conning Tower.” They were 
drinking draught beer when the boom of a gun was heard. 
The captain picked up his stick and said “‘Come.” They 
climbed up a ladder of rock and looked abroad. 


‘‘That gunner,” said the captain, waving his stick at 
Surprise Hill, “is a German. Nobody but a German 
atheist would have fired on us at breakfast, luoch, and 
dinner the same Sunday. It got too hot when he put one 
ten yards from the cook. Anybody else we could have 
spared ; then we had to go.” 

We come to what looks like a sandbag redoubt, but ia 
the eyes of heaven is a conning-tower... . 

‘* Left-hand Gun Hill fired, sir,” said a bluejacket, with 
his eyes glued to binoculars. ‘‘At the balloon”—and 
presently we heard tlhe weary pinions of the shell, and saw 
the little puff of white below. 

‘* Ring up Mr. Halsey,” said the captain. 

Then I was aware of a sort of tarpaulin cupboard under 
the breastwork, of creeping trails of wire on the ground, 
and of a couple of sappers. 

The corporal turned down his page of Harmsworth’s 
Magasin, ‘ail it on the parapet, and dived under the 
tarpaulin. 

Ting-a-ling-a-ling ! buzzed the telephone bell. 

The gaunt, up-towering mountains, the long, smooth, 
deadly guns—and the telephone bell ! 


If anything could add to the sadness of Mr. Steevens’s 
death it is the sharp-set life that one meets in the best of 
these pages. Life, quick life, abounds, and vision such as 
one cannot associate with the darkness of death. There 
is a grim oddness in his remark, when he caught 
sight of Table Mountain in this his last journey—‘“‘ more 
like a coffin than a table.” A thousand regrets linger 
round this book, and hopes that almost refuse to die with 
him who inspired them. But the closing memorial 
chapter, written by Mr. Vernon Blackburn, recalls alike 


the certainty and the seriousness of our logs. 
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Things Seen. 
Imperialism. 


Suppenty through the open window came the joyous 
sound of fifes, cheers, and the rhythmic tramp of trained 
feet. Idly I turned to the window, and there were the 
men in khaki swinging down the street. The sun shone 
out, the fifes set the blood galloping, the people shouted, 
and the dark houses were alight with waving handker- 
chiefs. Overhead—strong, stern, fatherly—loomed St. 
Paul’s, and as the men in Thaki came swinging round her 
walls enthusiasm caught me and lifted me out of myself. 
I swept the world and saw everywhere the children of the 
old home waving their strong arms, shouting, and hurry- 
ing forward to the sound of the Imperial clarion. 
Patriotism, Imperialism—in a flash I saw all they meant! 
My temperate blood grew hot, my pulse raced, and leaning 
from the window I shouted, and cheered, and cried with 
the rest. The fifes died in the distance, the men in khaki 
swept westward, the crowd scattered, the omnibuses moved 
on, and I turned back into the room. A book was lying 
on the table, a little book, a collection of Coleridge’s Table 
Talk. I opened it at random, and my eye fell upon this 
passage : 


The tru key to the declension of the Roman empire— 
which is not to be found in all Gibbon’s immense work— 
may be stated in two words: the imperial character over- 
laying, and finally destroying, the national character. 


Nevertheless, that afternoon I bought a khaki necktie. 


The Lighted Window. 


Ir had been a day of bitter weather—snow, sleet, frost, 
and a cutting wind, and the sight of my fellow creatures 
had given me sad thoughts. All mankind seemed to be 
stunted and warped. The men and women who had 
flitted past me, shoulders rounded, heads bent, proclaimed in 
every movement: “ See to what mankind has come. We 
are spoiled by the hard life of cities.” And as the cab in 
which I was seated crawled through the dark streets the 
procession of these figures passed and repassed before my 
mind’s eye, and I thought hungrily of the ample, simple, 
joyous life that is our birthright, if we but knew how to 
claim it. 

The rumbling of the cab lessened. I jumped out 
into the dark, unpropitious night—the night of hurrying, 
degenerate figures. The cabman, very old and groy, 
jerked his head towards the horse. It stood staggering, 
and he himself was frozen with the cold. I paid him, 
but his numbed hand could not hold the money. It 
dropped and disappeared in the snow. I gave him more 
money, doubling it within his listless hand. He swung 
himself off the box without speaking, coaxed the animal 
to move homewards, and I, turning away, came full face 
to a lighted shop window. Straightway that bitter day, 
and the poor travesties of humanity who had hurried 
through it, were forgotten. The window was full of glass- 
covered trays, and in the trays gleamed rainbow humming- 
birds ; moths with diaphanous outstretched wings ; butter- 
flies of exquisite workmanship; radiant shells; and 
iridescent beetles gold and green, green and gold, and of 
perfect form. That shop-window in a dark London street 
was sheer loveliness. It proclaimed what all created 


things should be; what those hurrying, bent, undersized 
figures might be if man could but read the laws of life 
and follow them with wisdom. I turned away from that 
lighted window in the dark London street, but the hurrying, 
undersized figures no longer clouded my vision. 


I saw 
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through them and beyond. And those brave words 
of Philaster’s drummed through my brain. 


Oh that I had been nourished in these woods 

With milk of goats and acorns, and not known 
The right of crowns nor the dissembling trains 

Of women’s looks; but digged myself a cave 
Where I, my fire, my cattle, and my bed, 

Might have been shut together in one shed ; 

And then had taken me some mountain-girl, 
Beaten with winds, chaste as the hardened rocks 
Whereon she dwelt, that might have strewed my bed 
With leaves and reeds, and with the skins of beasts, 
Our neighbours, and have borne at her big breasts 
My large coarse issue ! 


Paris Letter. 
(From our French Correspondent.) 


M. Epovarp Rop is always a serious and healthy writer. 
You must not look for wit or humour in his books, still 
less for eloquence or charm. A prudent reserve is his 
great characteristic; sincerity and simplicity are his best 
qualities. Hisnew book, du Milieu du Chemin (‘‘ In Life’s 
Middle Way ”’), is another of his sober studies of the conse- 
quences of passion. It breathes of troubled conscience, of 
an implacable rectitude, and an unsleeping preoccupation 
with truth. The hero is the inevitable man of letters so 
dear to the heart of a writer essentially a man of letters 
himself. He takes his profession gravely, as M. Rod does, 
but without enthusiasm ; is like his creator, dull, sober 
and sincere. In analysing the position modern life and 
judgment have made for modern writers, he has the’ 
alot to pronounce it excessive: he qualifies poets and 
novelists as ‘‘the workmen of the illusions of the heart 
and the senses.” 

*“Not only do our works harm,” he meditates, when 
brought face to face with the distressing fact that a 
betrayed girl has committed suicide, prompted by a similar 
dénouement in one of his own novels, which was the last 


book she read, 


it is our life, we ourselves, what we are, what the talent 
we have has made of us, or the fasbion of the hour that 
has seized us. For we occupy a place prodigiously dis- 
proportionate to the efficacy of our social rdle; we are 
tattered far beyond our merit, unless we should be abused 
far beyond reason. In each case there is too much noise 
made about us. At a time when talent is the portion of 
the man in the street the little each one of us has lays 
claims to the rights of genius; and the imbecility of the 
public hastens to grant them. And so each of us grows 
to regard himself as the axle of the world, and gargles his 
throat every evening with the day’s compliments, is 
occasionally made drunk by his own immortality as a 
plausible illusion. And both our life and soul suffer from 
these excesses. We end by disdaining the common law of 
men, which alorie is good. We take pride in not resembling 
them or, at least, in possessing something which they lack, 
a gift that lifts us above them. We want to live after our 
own fashion with the sentiments, the pleasures, the 
passions that we guard from the control of usual expe- 
rience, because they are our own. _ What errors thus do we 
commit without suspecting the consequences! What de- 
formities art and poetry cause our being to undergo, even 
in our very acts... 


M. Rod excels in a delicate and suggestive examination 
of conscience. Converted to nationalism under the influence 
of the eminent Brunetiére, the discoverer of Bossuet, who 
has persuaded him that the entire world, to be logical and 
sincere, must become Roman Catholic, M. Rod jeers at 
his old religion, Protestantism ; but he may thank that 
abandoned creed for the one quality that lifts him above 
the crowd of cheap novelists of the hour. It is because of 
that individualist training, which excites the anger of 
M. Brunetiére, that M. Rod’s heroes go wrong and suffer 
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and become strong in their own sincere and conscientious 
way. Their nobility lies in that personal delicacy of moral 
nature which forbids them facile errors and vulgar plea- 
sures. 

This, to-day, in France, suffices to constitute originality. 
In the end Clarence, the applauded dramatist, has decided 
he must regularise his relations with a divorced woman, 
whose fait lover he has been for years. His arguments 
at last convince the lady, who, having suffered through 
marriage, loathes the institution. , 


We shall grow old without having anything that gives 
force to life when maturity comes: home, family, sure 
friends. We shall grow old separated in the eyes of every- 
body, while alone malicious voices will pronounce our two 
different names together. Never shall we be entirely the 
two beings that make but one, the strong single trunk 
from whence spread the branches of the future. Each will 
follow his way. For the moment our ways are mingled. 
But dare we assert that the chances of the journey will not 
separate them? So mavy can rise up at any moment. 
To-morrow, in an instant, the unexpected may start up 
between us, and neither our love nor our will suffice to 
abolish it. 


The chain of marriage is such a simple necessity that 
almost all men accept it without discussion. The book is 
a moral and sensible one, above all a convincing sermon 
on the irrefragable necessity for the subservience of the 
so-called exceptional being to the common laws that have 
fashioned society, and by which alone society can be 
maintained. 

The Liberal party in France (that is, the old sect of 
Dreyfusards) gained a triumph last week in the election of 
M. Paul Hervieu. All the forces of nationalism were 
brought to bear against him, but in spite of the efforts of 
that singular pair, MM. Coppée and Lemaitre, Hervieu 
was elected, to the grief and discomfiture of Nationalists, 
Catholics, and Royalists. M. Bourget, whose conversion 
has cast him upon the bosom of Brunetiére, forgets his 
old masters and his old loves, Taine and Zola, and now wars 
against intellect and individuality, and, of course, voted 
against M. Hervieu. For the Academy has, alas! become 
an arena of politics instead of a temple of literature. 

M. Auguste Filon’s new book, Sous la Tyrannie, is a 
feeble satire upon Republicanism, and the no less feeble 
portrayal of life under the Second Empire. Gambetta is 
naturally a lively and obvious prey of the Imperialist 
caricaturist. But Gambetta has been turned to such vivid 
and excellent account by Daudet that we were in no need 
of M. Filon’s insignificant portrait. Had Daudet not 
written Numa Roumestan M. Filon’s false great man might 
have seemed to us a clever seizure of a type. The story is 
well written, but not exciting. The sordid-minded poet, 
histrionic, lying and hypocritical, excellent man of affairs, 
is doubtless a squalid caricature of Victor Hugo. 

H. L. 


Correspondence. 


Stevenson’s Beginnings. 


Str,—The following notes on the original publication of 
Treasure Island may help to resolve Mr. W. E. Henley’s 
doubts. 

The editor and proprietor of Young Folks’ Paper, to whom 
Mr. Henley refers in his article in the North American 
Review, was Mr. James Henderson. Mr. Henderson is not 
dead, as Mr. Henley “rather thinks,” although Young 
Folks’ Paper is long since defunct. The paper was started 


some thirty years ago as a juvenile offshoot from the same 
proprietor’s prosperous Weekly Budget, and it bore origin- 
ally the title Our Young Folks’ Weekly Budget. At the time 
when “Treasure Island” appeared in its columns it had 
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become known as Young Folks. In subsequent stages of 
its career it passed successively under the names of Young 
Folks’ Paper and Old and Young. 

It was Dr. Japp, I believe, who introduced Stevenson 
to Mr. Henderson. This was early in the year 1881. 
Mr. Henderson offered to take a story from the young 
Scotsman, and, as indicating the kind of story he desired 
for Young Folks, he gave to Stevenson copies of the paper 
containing a serial by Charles E. Pearce—a treasure- 
hunting story, entitled “‘ Billy Bo’s’n.” In his ‘‘ My First 
Book” article in the Jdler, Stevenson seems to suggest 
that ‘‘ Treasure Island” was already formed and planned 
in his mind prior to the time at which it was thought of 
as a serial for Young Folks; but there is evidence that in 
“ Billy Bo’s’n” he found and adopted many suggestions 
and incidents for his own narrative. 

As a result of his introduction to Mr. Henderson, 
Stevenson wrote his story of Jim Hawkins and Long John 
Silver, and sent it in with the title of ‘‘The Sea Cook.” 
Mr. Henderson did not like the name ‘‘The Sea Cook,” 
and took an editor’s privilege of altering it to “ Treasure 
Island.” The first instalment was published on October 1, 
1881. Stevenson’s name was not onit: it was set fortn 
as being by Capt. George North, to convey the idea that 
it was the work of a mariner. It was not considered of 
great importance in the paper, for it occupied a second 
place to a serial called “ Don Zalva the Brave,” by Mr. 
Alfred R. Phillips, one of the “masters” whom Mr. Henley 
refers to as being ‘‘in no wise model citizens.” Only the 
first instalment was illustrated—by a rude woodcut repre- 
senting Billy Bones chasing Black Dog out of the “‘ Admiral 
Benbow.” The subsequent seventeen instalments were 
foisted into the paper in driblets of two or three columns 
of small type. 

Mr. Henley is right in his belief that ‘‘ Treasure Island ” 
was as a serial a comparative failure. It certainly did not 
raise the circulation of Young Folks by a single copy. Far 
different, however, was the effect of ‘‘ The Black Arrow.” 
This story was written designedly, and again at the 
suggestion of Mr. Henderson, in the style of historical 
narrative which had proved so popular in the stories of 
Mr. Alfred Phillips. It appeared in Young Folks from 
June 30 to October 30, 1883, by “ Captain George North” 
again, and was enormously successful with boy readers, 
raising the circulation of the paper by many hundreds of 
copies a week. 

had myself the privilege of being editor of Young 
Folks’ Paper at the time when Stevenson was living in 
Bournemouth, and I remember writing asking him for a 
new serial story in 1885. He -agreed to write one, but 
demanded higher terms than those which had satisfied him 
in the cases of ‘‘Treasure Island” and ‘‘The Black 
Arrow.” ‘ You must pay me not less than thirty shillings 
a column,” he wrote. The columns, I may say, contained 
each about 1,200 words. There was no haggling over 
terms such as these. Mr. Henderson, indeed, at once 
offered a considerably higher price for the work. The 
required story was frequently delayed, but at last it 
appeared as ‘‘ Kidnapped,” and ran seriallyin Young Folks 
from May to July, 1886. 

In preparing ‘‘Troasure Island” for book publication, 
Stevenson did not alter much. Here and there he struck 
out a paragraph, here and there he added one. He 
softened down the boastfulness of Jim Hawkins’s personal 
narrative, and Dr. Livesay, who was originally somewhat 
frivolous and familiar in his language, he made more staid, 
as became one of his profession. In only one instance was 
a chapter heading altered—‘ At the Sign of the Spy 
Glass” being substituted for ‘“‘The Sea Cook.” —I am, &c., 

Rosert LEieuron. 

40, Abbey-road, N.W. 
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New Books Received. 


[ These notes on some of the New Books of the week are 
preliminary to Reviews that may follow. | 


Tue Boer States: Lanp 
AND PEOPLE. By Pror. A. H. Keane. 


With the dignity of a scholar, and an accomplished 
ethnologist, Prof. Keane says: ‘‘This volume is not meant 
to be a fugitive piece . . . Written in the interests neither 
of Boer nor Briton, it aims at presenting a permanent 
record, such as may be consulted with confidence, of the 
more salient aspects of the Land and People.” A work of 
clear aims and thorough execution. (Methuen. 6s.) 


Srr Davin WILKIE. By Epwarp Prnnineron, 


Not every volume of the ‘‘ Famous Scots” series has 
appealed to English folk, but this biographical sketch of 
Sir David Wilkie should find readers everywhere. Still, 
Mr. Pinnington does right to restore Wilkie to his own 
country and kindred, and to maintain that the artist who 
spent most of his life in London was by temperament and 
constitution a Scot. (Oliphant. 1s. 6d.) 


A History or MopErn By Dr. Hararp 
PHILosopHY. Horrpina. 


We have here a portly contribution to the history of 
Philosophy, emanating from Copenhagen, where the author 
occupies a professorial chair. It is a characteristic cireum- 
stance, however, that the present translation, by Mr. B. E. 
Meyer, is from the German edition of the work. (Mac- 
millan. 2 vols. 30s. net.) 


A Journey Rounp My Room. Trans. sy Jonn ANDREWS. 


Mr. Andrews has tried his hand at translating Xavier le 
Maistre’s little masterpiece, and has produced a pleasing 
version. The ‘ Journey” was written by le Maistre 
when, as a young soldier, he was confined to his quarters 
for forty-two days in consequence of a duel. The book is 
too well known to need description, but its humour, 
suggestive of Sterne, and its whimsical reflections, which 
are not unlike Elia, will always keep it green. (Bryan 
& Co.) 


How Women May Earn 
a Livre. By Heten Cucroaiiy CAnDeEEr. 


‘To all those women who labour through necessity and 
not caprice”: such is the dedication of this attractive 
series of papers on ‘‘ The Ideal Boarding-House,” ‘‘ Foot- 
lights,” ‘‘ Household Industries,” ‘ Architecture and 
Interiors,” ‘‘ Opportunities in Shops,” and many other 
new-womanly industries. (Macmillan. 4s. 6d.) 


In addition to the foregoing, we have received : 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Benson (Edward White), The Apocalypse: An enemas Study of the 
Revelation of St. John the Divine ............ eqnesecsceotoresd (Macmillan) net 8/6 
Gray (G. B.), The Divine Discipline of Israe) ......................... (Black) net 2/6 
Biggs (C. R. D.), The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the oe 


ethuen) net 1/6 
Wright (Rev. A.), The Gospel According to St, Luke in Greek, 
(Macmillan) net 7/6 
POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRES. 


From the Book Beautiful ............. — inst sulideniomnecneein. sekeenl (Greening) 3/6 
Milligan (Alice), The Last Feast of the Fianna ...... .oe...(Nutt) net /6 
a aan .( hards) 


HIETORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Robinson (Wilfrid C.), Bruges: An Historical Sketch 
i (De Plancke, Bruges) 
Badham (Ff. P.), Nelson at Naples: Refuting Recent Misstatements of 
Captain Mahan and Prof, J. K. Langton ..........scssereserseeeeeereee(Ntut) 1/0 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
I PI .  sccivictinnninncninnttin ve: ccticnnintsitcanniiagaaial (Methuen) 
Andrews (W.), The Diurnal Theory of the Earth............... (Sampson Low) 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


Reddie (Cecil), Abbotsholme ......... .... 
Apollo, Ideal Physical Culture ............ 
Keith (G. 8.), Plea for a Simpler Life.... 





ceseeeeeeeee « (Allen) net 10/6 
—-- aT 2/6 
2/0 






Hasluck (Paul N.), Practical Staircase Joinery ..........c.:ssesereeeees (Cassell) 1/0 


The Academy. 
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Our Weekly Prize Competitions. 
Result of No. 23 (New Series). 


A NUMBER of interesting replies have followed our request for 
four-lined mottoes suitable for an aviary. Best we like this: 


No blast, no snows shall visit here ; 
No hawk shall swoop to ge the nest ; 
Safe will I keep you F year ; 
Then sing to me at my 
The author is L. Longfield, 15, Parliament-hill, Hampstead Heath ; 
but whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss, we have no know although 
one clause of the rules, printed each week, specially that this 
information be given. 
Among other quatrains are these : 
No prisoners we, but, on the wing, 
Lightsome and joyous notes we sing ; 
Nor envy those that cleave the air, 
For have we not all love and care? 


[C., Redhill. } 
“ The Bird of Time has but a little way 
To flutter—and the Bird is on the Wing.” 
Yea, Omar, these too have their little day, 
And, wisely, fret not at their bars, but sing ! 
[R. F, McC., Whitby. ] 
Tho’ our flight’s not bounded 
By the sky above, 
Yet our life is rounded 
By the hands of Love, 
[T. V. N., South Woodford. ] 


This prison will but safety bring : 
Yet should you for the lost scenes long, 
~— pede 4 “pe: lies the wing, 
ut e skies again in song. 
[L, L., London. } 
H. G. H., Whitby, one of our most faithful competitors, has mis- 
read apiary for aviary, and sends the following : 


A great queen rules within this humming cone, 
Her court full many a slothful fav’rite sees, 

Yet—mark the moral !—at the last each drone 
Falleth a prey to the assiduous bees. 


Replies received also from W. E, T., Caterham ; W. C, T., Liver- 
pool; T. H. S., London; ©. 8, 0., Brighton ; T, E. 0., Brighton ; 
E. H. H., London; E, K. L., Birk ; L. M. L., Stafford ; 
W. T. B., Manchester; E. W. London; R. H. L. S., Edinburgh ; 
A.S , Edinburgh ; R. W. M., London ; K. E. B., Edgbaston ; A. D.B., 
Liverpool ; K. J. W., Gerrards Cross; A. D. H., Hove; J. D. A., 
London; R. O. B., London; R. M., Brightov; B. R., London ; 
T. J. B., London ; L. W., Lordon ; N. A., Beckenham. 


Competition No. 24 (New Series). 


WE have been hearing a great deal of late about the best books 
for children ; but nothing has been said of a branch of children’s 
literature which is of high importance, and in the choice of which 
many parents are much in need of help. We refer to what are 
known in the family as Sunday books. We offer a prize of a guinea 
this week for the best list of ten Sunday books for children. 

RULES. 

Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, THE ACADEMY, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, March 6. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found in the second column of p. 192, or it can- 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon ; otherwise the first only will be considered. We wish to 
impress on competitors that the task of examining replies is much 
facilitated when one side only of the paper is written upon. It is 
also important that names and addresses should always be given. 
We cannot consider anonymous answers. 


Our SPECIAL PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
(For particulars see inside page of cover.) 
Received during the week : Babie, Saltire, Portage, Carl Grimm, 


Kingston, Bodno, M, Dunois, Larmia, Non Spero, Fern Seed, Psyche, 
Labia Minor, Charon, Job, The Scarlet Gown, Jack Straw, Puck. 











NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “A BRIDE ELECT.” 
At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEMO. By THEO. DOUGLAS, 


Author of “ A Bride Elect,” “‘ Iras: a Mystery,” “ Carr of Dimscaur,” &c. 
London ; SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 











IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


PART IL, NOW READY. 


THE HISTORY OF THE BOER WAR. 


WITH NUMEROUS MAPS, PLANS, PORTRAITS, AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
In Fortnightly Parts of 40 pp. each, crown 4to, Is, each Part. 


ESSRS. METHUEN have much pleasure in announcing that they are about to issue a military history of the present campaign in 
M South Africa which shall supply the pablic with a connected and impartial account of the stirring events of the Boer War. 
The text has been based primarily on official despatches, while free use has been made of the copious reports of correspondents and 


private letters. The best foreign criticisms, especially those of German experts, have been studied. 7 / 
The work will be published in Fortnightly Parts. Parts I., I[., and III. will inclade an Introduction dealing fully with the Boer 


forces and armaments and the history of the campaign in Natal down to the investment of Ladysmith. Parts IV. and V. will deal with the 
mobilisation of the Army Corps, and the operations of Lord Methuen and General Gatacre down to the battles of Stormberg and 
Magersfontein. The author has endeavoured to write with impartiality and accuracy, and he has very sparingly employed criticism of 
the tactics of individual generals. . : 

Each Part will consist of 40 pages, crown 4to, and will be printed in large and readable type. Every care has been bestowed on the 
maps and plans, and it is believed that no military history of recent years has been more generously equipped in this respect. The plans 
but who is intimately acquainted with the 


have been drawn from authentic information by one who is not only an admirable draughtsman, t : 
regions described. The work contains numerous Portraits—in many cases specially drawn—of the leaders on both sides. The illustrations 


have been selected with the object rather of illustrating the text and of rendering intelligible the conditions under which our troops are 
fighting, than of supplying exciting but inaccurate pictures. The Publishers believe that the work when complete will form not only a 
detailed and highly interesting narrative of one of the most important wars in which England has been engaged, but will also be a weighty 


contribution to military literature. 
Messrs. METHUEN have just published THE BOER STATES, *y 4. Z KEANE, U4. With a Map 


Crown 8vo, 6s. The book is a complete account, historical and descriptive, of the Transvaal and the Orange Free State. 


They have just published MARVELS AND MYSTERIES, 2 2/CH42D MARSH, Author of * The 
Beetle.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Miss HELEN SHIPTON'S New Novel, THE STRONG GOD CIRCUMSTANCE, * 


ready. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


They have just publishd MIRRY ANN, “y NORMA LORIMER, Author of “ Josiah’s Wife.” Crown 8vo, 6s. ; 
and Mr. W. E. NORRIS’S New Book AN OCTAVE, Crown 8vo, price 6s. 

They will publish very shorily CEASE FIRE! @ Zale of the Transvaal War of ’81, by J. MACLAREN 
COBBAN. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 

THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN, 1896. By Col. | THE CAROLINE ISLANDS. By F. W. Christian. 


With many Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 











R. 8. S. BADEN-POWELL. With nearly 100 Illustrations. Cheaper 
Edition, Large crown 8vo, 6s. . a contains a history = ee rye of these — 
ai t' » a » fi 3; t bit dt pligi beli f th 
THE STORY hae SLT. hl: CK CTC StS sSC*‘#NN’-—S > 
Edited by C. G. CRUMP, M.A, C 8vo, 6s. 
? sown Ovo, Os THOUGHTS on HUNTING.’ By Peter Beckford. 


PO [Meraven’s Sranparp Liprary. 

This Edition is the only one which contains the complete book as originally Edited hy J. OTHO PAGET, and L[ilustrated by G. H. Jatuanp, Demy 
published. It contains a long introduction and many foot-notes. 8vo, 10s. 64. 

This eviti n of one of the most famous clas-ics of sport conta‘ns an intro- 


THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY of SCENERY. By J. E. dnetion ani many footnotes by Mr, Paget, and isthus broaght up to the standard 


ut modern knowledge. 


anny a mg Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Illustrated. 
rown 8vo, 6, ° 
, An elementary treatise on geomorphology—the study of the earth's outward EDUCATION AL REF ORM. By Fabian Ware, M.A. 
forms. It is for the use of students of physical geography and geology, and Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
will also be highly interesting to the general reader. s fn nes by an expert to forecast the —_—. one influence of the new 
econda ucation Act, with suggestions for useful developments. 
THE LETTERS of ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON a ~ , 2 
to his FAMILY and FRIENDS. Selected and Edited, with Notes and A SHORT STORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE: 
Introductions, by SIDNEY COLVIN. second Edition, Demy 8yo, By EMMA 8S. MELLOWS. Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 
The history of English literature told in a simple style for young students. 


2 vols., 25s net. 
“*Trresistible in their raciness, their variety, their animation...... of extra- It is p:rticula:ly rich in biographical detail and coatains a consivcrab'e number 


ordinary fascination. A delightful inheritance, the truest record of a ‘richly of illustrative extracts. 


compounded spirit ’ that the literature of our time has preserved.”— Times. A HANDBOOK of NURSING. By M. N. Ox ford, 


“Unique in modern literature.”—Daily Telezraph. 
of Guy’s Hospital. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE LIFE and LETTERS of SIR JOHN EVERETT This is a complete guide tothe — and art of nursing, containing copious 





MILLAIS, President of tke Royal Acad . By his 8 J. G. i i i r, 
a gn —_e Tilustrations, of “which 9 ane in ‘Photogravere. ah anaes - 
i » royal 8vo, 32s, net. 
ae onet absorbing interest is it, of such completeness in sc »pe and beauty. THE NOVELS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
eon a. ve paid to the extraordinary completeness of the illlustra- mes coon Sve, cht wehenan, sett Se mas leather, 4s. = ane 
° ith Introductions #ISSING, strations b . H, NEW, 
THE HIGHEST ANDES. By E. A. FitzGerald. Yand Notes by F.G. KITTON. 
With 2 Maps, 51 Illustrations, 13 of whic. are Photogravures, anda THE FIRST VOLUMES ARE— 
Panorama. Royal 8vo, 303 net. : : 
The narrative of the highest ascent yet recorded. THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Lllustrations by 
We have nothing but praise tor Mr. Fi zGerald’s admirable narrative. A E, H. New. 2 vols. 
a _ ~~ only ag in the best se»se of the word, = is a permanent - -——-—_- —— --- ~ 
contribation to the literature ot mo intaineering.”’— Times. THE Li T 7 4 i L l BR A RY. 
. 
TENNYSON AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. By Pott 3vo, cloth, 1s, 6d, net ; leather, 2s. 61. net. 


C. F. G. MASTERMAN. Cro.n 8yo, 6s. A NEW SERIES OF CLASSICs, 
Carefully Edited with Introductionsand Notes and Pnotoygravure Frontispieces. 


CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM. The Bampton Lectures : 
for 1890. By W. R. INGE, M.A., Fellowand Tutor of Hertford College, _ VANITY FAIR By W. M. Thackeray. With an 

PA po: -~m pen | 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. Introduction by 8. GWYNN. 8 vols. 

I , y of the subject from St. John and St, Paul to modern | 

times, Levering the Christian Platonists, Augustine, the Devotional Mystics, | THE PRINCESS. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 

B3hme and Wordanontt and the Nature Mystics and Symbolists, including Edited by ELIZABETH WORDSWORTH. 





METHUEN & CO., Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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ALING, 
Established 1820. hneonte He by Royal Charter 1886. 
President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
High-class education for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 
MEN, as Resident or Day Pupils. Preparation for University 
= Ar Examinations. Spacious grounds, Supervision in 


vas PRISORS6 HELENA COLLEGE, 


_ - department for kindergarten students in prepara- 
tion for Froebel Union Examination for Teachers. 

There is a Home in connection with the College for K.G. 
Students and for a few children under ten years of age. 
MARGARET WILLIAMSON, Lady Princip. 





{IVIL SERV ICR COMMISSION. — 
FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION. 

DRAUGHTSMAN in the Este graphic Department of the 
Admiralty Las 25). 13th Mare’ 

Expertness in t+. Chart Drawing essential. 

The date specified is the latest at which applications can be 
received. They must be made on forms to be obtained, with 

rtioulars rom the Secrerary, Civil Service Commission, 

me ion, 8 


OYAL INDIAN ENG INEERING 
COLLEGE, Cooper's Hill, Staines. 


The Course of Study is qxranged to fit an Engineer for Em- 
loyment i } y~ =* India, and the Colonies. About 40 
Budents w in 1900. phe Secretary 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


No. 277,—M ARCH, 1900. 


THE BREAKDOWN of VOLUNTARY ENLISTMENT. By Sr1pvey Low. 
THE ASTUAL STRENGTH of OUR FORCES at HOME. By the Right Hon. Eart Nograsrook, G.C.S8.I, 
THE FUTURE of MOUNTED INFANTRY. By the Right Hon. Lorp Denman, late Royal Scots and 


Lieutenant Imperial Yeomanry. 


THE RELIEF FUND3. By the Right Hon. Eart Netsoy, an original Commissioner Royal Patriotic Fund. 


THE CIVIL and MORAL BENEFITS of DRILL. By the Rev. 


Greenwich. 


G. Sate Reayey, Vicar of Christ Church, 


SENUSSI and his THREATENED HOLY WAR: a Warning. By T. R. THreuract. 
THE PROSLEM of the MIDDLE EAST. By General Sir THomas Gorpon, K.C.LE. 
SCRIPTURE and ROMAN CATHOLICISM. By Dr. Sr. Gzoree Mivarr, F.R.S. 


CROMWELL’S CONSTITUTIONAL EXPERIMENTS, 


By J. P. Watts, Editor of the State Trials. 


rts. 
ON BOM DIFFICULTIES INCIDENTAL to MIDDLE AGE. By Mrs. Hvew Bett, 
WOMEN WORKERS: How they Live: How they Wish to Live. By Miss Eminy Hosaovss. 
IN DEFENCE of SIR DAVID CHALMERS. By Lapy CHatmers, 
THE STORY of the BULWER-CLAYTON TREATY. By Bensamry Tax tor. 
THE “TEMPERANCE” R&PLY to SIR ALGERNON WEST. By Taomas P. Warrraxer, M.P, 


THE NEWSPAPERS. By Sir Wemyss Retp. 





London : SAMPSON LOW, 


MARSTON & CO., Lrp. 





of State ‘vill a them for Competition-- -Tweilve A 
as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works oan and 
Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraphs Department, and (ve in the Accountants’ Branch 
P.W.D.—For particulars apply to Secretary, at College. 


High-Class Bookbinding. 


Valuable Books and MS. Bound and Repaired with 
great care. Miscellaneous Books bound in any 
atyle or pattern. 

JOHN FAZAKERLEY, 
_ 40, Paradise Strect, Live RPOOL 


CATALOGUES. 


y BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of 
FREE LESS ARIES. — The MARCH CATALOGUES 

of Valuable SECOND-HAND WORKS and NEW RE- 
MAINDERS, offered at prices greatly reduced, are Now 
Ready, and will be sent post free upon application to W. H. 
Suita & Sow. Library Department, 186, Strand, London, W.C. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, Sou.h Frederick St. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad ‘Street, Oxford. 


OATALOGUES post free on application. 


REIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
OATALORUES on ‘pplication. 


suaas & ©O., 37, SOHO SQUARE. 


OOKS, Rare and Out of Print, Supplied. 

Please state wants. Catalogues free. Books bought for 

cash. Wanted, “ Lorna Doone,” 3 vols., 1869; 25s. offered.— 
Tue Hotuann Co., Book Merch ants, Birmingham. 


TORIES, ARTICLES, &c , accurately Ty ped. 
Punctuation and revision when desired, Absolute 

reliability. Highest references from London Editors and 

Authors.—Write Miss Faienp, 62, Ludgate Hill, B.C. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


NY SWSEAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, { Se. 
SELL & RA'LT)N, Lim ited, 
Printers and Publishe 12, Gon. h B uate, 4, 4, Bolt n Fleet 
Street, E.C., hevecpectel y-built j ot iry an on Machines 

for oF eine illustrated or other Puviications and specially-built 
‘or fast folding and covering . i. 24, or 32-page 
) y at one operation. 

nae Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence 


ournals. 
Facilities Cok the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver- 
tising and Publishing Departments conducted. 
Telephone 65121. Tel ph “ Africanism, London.” 

















NYPE. WRITING yrmnatiy and anentde 
1,000 words. Semples and references. 
Multi-Dopios. nadvess, Miss E. M., 18, Mortimer Crescent, N.W. 


RAFALGAR LITERARY and TYPE- 

WRITING BUREAU (DE MOMET & WALKER), 

% Trafalgar Buildings, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. — 

(ait tas Juplicating. Shorthand. Reporting. ranslations 
| Languages). Literary Researches. Press Cuttings. 


YPE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS. 
COPIED with accuracy and despatch. Carbon Dupli- 
cates. Circulars, Examination Papers, &c.— _— E. Ticar, 





23, Maitland Park Villas, Haverstock Hill, NW. — Estab- 
lished 1884 
YPE-WRITING. — Reliable. All work 
done by the piece at low fees, for cash.—Miss Jessie Lexs, 


16, Cambridge Street, 8.W. 


ITERARY RESEARCH.—A Gentleman, 
eappieness in Literary Work, and who has access to the 
British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 


Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re- 
search, or in seeing Work through the Press. Translations 
undertaken from rench, Italian, or Spanish.—Apply, by 
letter, to D. C. Dattas, 151, Strand, London, W.C. 








MONTHLY, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN, 


The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Corrents ror MARCH. 

COLONEL F. N. MAUDE. 

LILITARY TRAINING and MODERN WEAPONS 

ROBERT DONALD OUSING the POOR | 

JULIA WEDGWOOD _.JOHN RUSKIN | 
The Hon. STEPHEN COLERIDGE. 

ee aOM ME LONDON HOSPITALS and their AUDITED 

CO 

The DUCHEAS SUTHERLAND. A GARDEN of MERCY | 

D. 8. CAIRNS .. SCIENCE and PROVIDENCE 

CHARLES JOHNSTON .. THE ISHAN’S MARTYRDOM 


MICHAEL G. MULHALL. 

FORTY YEARS of BRITISH TRADE | 
LORD HOBHOUSE. THE BATTLE of the CENTURIES 
THOMAS HOLMES. 


pons a and HOME HEROISM | 
A. R. ROPES - MAE 


ETERLINCK 
E. SAINT- GENIX - MONASTIC ORDERS UP TO DATE 


Roman Catnotic Fetisuism, 


London : Tae Co.umsvs Courant Limited) ‘ee House, | 
43 and 43a, Fetter Lane, E. 


MUDIE’ S LIBRARY 


hemes 





ENLARCED AND CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE 


(Over 600 pages, 8vo, bound in green cloth), 
All the Principal Works in Circulation ai | 
the Library 
ARRANGED under SUBJECTS. 
Forming a Comprehensive Guide to Notable | 
Publications in most Branches of 
Literature, 


| 


Books of Permanent Interest on POLITICAL | 
and Socrat Topics, the ARMY, Navy, | 


ArTs, S§cIENCes, PHILOSOPHY, SPORT, | 
THEOLOGY, History, BIOGRAPHY, and | 
FICTION. 


Price 1s. 6d. 





Also a FOREIGN CATALOGUE, contain- 
ing Books in FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, | 
RossIanN, and SPaNIsH. 

READY JANUARY, 1900. 
Price ts. 6d. 


MOUODIE’S LIBRARY, 
30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 


241, Brompton Road; and 
48, Queen Victoria Street, London. 


“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 


New Series.—No. 24. 
All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
190) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 

















| A JOURNEY from FORT J 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 
A SOOIAL MAGAZINE. 


Edited by Canon HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND, 
and others. 
Monthly, 3d; post free for a year, 4s. 
The MARCH NUMBER contains :— 
ocngs PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of RUSKIN. By 
Canon Henry Scorr Hotuanp. 
SOUTH AFRICA OUTSIDE the WAR.—II. 
HOW to TEACH CHILDREN the DUTIES of CITIZEN 
SHIP. By Miss Hanrineton. 
THE PRIMATE and some LABOUR LEADERS. 
The purr. of the CHURCH in RELATION to GAMBLING.— 
I. By Jow Hawke. 
| CHRISTIANITY the BASIS of SOCIAL UNITY. By Canon 
Barnett. 
A BOY of BOW. By Miss C. A. Fow.er. 
HEALTH VISITORS. 
THE MASONS of HEAVEN. 
THE GIFT. &c., &c. 


“T have myself found great stimulus from the little mon 
pres, the ‘Commonwealth,’ Lt I think that many would fin 

useful in the same way, ever far they may be, like my- 
self, from i all the “qpiuiens which it expresses.”— 
Page of the Brsnor = aS “Primary C.arge” 
(Macmillan & Co., Ltd.), 1 


London : Wetts mag Darton & Co., 3, Paternoster 
Buildiugs, E.c.; sand 44, Victoria Btreet, 8.W. 











THE 


GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL. 


Price 2s.—Cunrents.—MARCH. 
A FRAGMENT of 4 GEOGRAPHY of ENGLAND: South 
West Sussex. By Hven Rosert Mitt, D.Sc., F.R.S 
AMESON to OLD OHTTAMBO 
and the TANGANYIKA PLATEAU. By Roserrt Copainc- 
ton, Deputy Administrator, Northern Rhodesia. 


| THE “SUDD” of the WHITE NILE. 


MILITARY GEOGRAPHY. By Colonel Sir T. H. Ho: pica, 

- K.C.LE., C.B., R.E. 

NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY % the LAKES RAKAS-TAL 
and MANASAROWAR, in WESTERN TIB&T, under. 
taken in September, 1848. By. Aieut -General Sir Ricuarp 
Srascuey, R E., G.C.8.1, F.R.S. 

A JOURNEY through ABYSSINIA to the NILE. By Henr- 
Bert Wetp Buunpee. 

THE DANISH “INGOLF” EXPEDITION. 

THE MONTHLY RECORD. 


OBITUARY—The Heras oi of Tothian, K.T.—Sir William 


Wilson Hunter, K.C .E.—Sir Henry William Gore- 
tb, Bart.—M. Henri Gan 
CORRESPONDENCE—The Regions of the Okovango. By 
Freep. 8. ARNor. 
LAKE RUKWA. By L. A. Wattace 
MEETINGS “8 ~ ROrAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCTETY, 
SESSION 1 
GnocRaPHioaL LITERATURE of the MONTH. 
NUMEROUS MAPS and ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Epwarp Seanpeem, 26-27, Cochapar Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECEK BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini- 
mum mon balances, when not drawn below £100. 


STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the en ent of Thrift the Bank receives small sums- 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


| BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 





The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, post free 


FRANCOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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SOUTH AFRICA AND THE WAR.—BOOKS TO READ. 








| 


! 





NOW READY EVERYWHERE. 


-THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA: 


Its Causes and Effects, 


By J. A. HOBSON. 

Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“Precisely the book most needed at the present =e... 
louslycautious, temperate, and intrinsically valuable.”—Zcho. 


“Let the reader study this hook, and then, if he will, retarn to Mr, 
Fitzpatrick's ‘ Transvaal from Within. ’”_ Westminster Gazette 


..-most scrupu- 





J. NISBET & CO.. Ltp., 21, Berners Street. W. 


THE BOOK OF THE HOUR. 


THIRD EDITION. 


OUR LIVING GENERALS. 


. By ARTHUR TEMPLE, Autbor of ‘‘ The Making of the Empire.” 
Art vellum, gilt top, price 3s. 6d. 
Biographical Sketches with fine Portraits of Twelve Generals, no fewer than ten 
of whom are now at the front. 
** Pleasant and proud reading.” —Saturday Review. 
“A capital book, breezily and brightly written. »—St, James's Budget. 


**The list is well chosen. Men of whom the nation is justly proud,” 
Naval and Military Record. 


ANDREW MELROSE, 1 16, Pilgrim Street, London E.C. 














THE TRANSVAAL BOERS: 


A HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


By AFRICANUS. 
Price 1s. net, paper covers ; B5 Bh in som. Post free 3d, extra. 


THe STORY or - SOUTH AFRICA 





By W. BASIL WORSFOLD. 
Cloth bound, price 1s. 6d. 
London : HOR ACE MARSHALL & SON. 


PICTURES of TRAVEL, SPORT, and ADVENTURE 


By GEORGE LACY (‘The Old Pleneer "\, Author ‘of “ Liberty and Law,” &. Demy 
8vo, cloth, with about 50 Illustrations, price 15s, 
“It is difficult to put the book down.”—Literature. _“ A most eqgreeting & book.”—Aberdeen 
Free Press. “‘ Permanently valuable as an account of Boer life.”—Daily News. “ His pictures 
are positively enchanting....A rich treasure-house of romance end adventure. "South Africa. 


For an excellent Sketch of the Life of LORD ROBERTS, 
READ VOLUME II, OF 
HEROES of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 


. BARNETT es 
Vol. » Wellington, Garibaldi, Gordon, Gra 
Vol. 1m Nelson, Roberts, Sir Charles Napier, DL etetune, 
Large crown 8vo, 16 Iliustrations in » - Ay by =e cloth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 


A gallery of builders of . Empire ont a eals strongly to one’s patriotism, and is 
nee a book to be bought.”— ail Malt Gantt acd - F 


©. ARTHUR maaneen LIMITED, Henrietta Street. London, W.C. 
a — 











FROM CAPETOWN TO LADYSMITH. 
By G. W. STEEVENS. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE, 

The SECOND IMPRESSION of G. W. STEEVENS’ book on 
the TRANSVAAL WAR, entitled ‘*‘ FROM CAPETOWN TO 
LADYSMITH,” is now on Sale at all Booksellers and Bookstalls, 
With Maps. Crown 8ro, 3s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London 


A BOOK ABOUT THE BOER WAR OF 1881. 
Cloth, crown 8vyo, 2s. 
With 8 Illustrations by R. Caton Woodville, after Sketches by Melton Prior. 


MAJUBA: 
BRONKERSPRUIT, INGOGO, LANGS NEK, KRUGERSDORP. 
By HAMISH HENDRY. 


Globe.—‘ The author has gone to the best, and his narratives have the qualities of concise- 
ness and vividness which he claims for them. They are concentrated, they are icturesque ; 
moreover, they are not without their lessons for the statesmen and soldiers of lay.” 

Daily Graphic.—“ ....brief and brightly written....The description is extremely vivid, 
and will bring home to the mind of the reader the nature of South African warfare far more 
clearly than a more elaborately technical work could possibl y do.” 


London : GRANT RICHARDS, 9, Henrietta St., Covent Garden, W.C. 





T. NELSON & SONS, Publishers. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 





THE TRANSVAAL WAR ATLAS 


Containing 24 Maps. specially prepared from the latest Surveys, 
also a History of the Boers and Boerland. 
Fully Dlastrated. Price 1s. net ; postage, 2d. 

This Atlas will be of advantage not only in following the present war, but in 
acquiring an intelligent »ppreciation of the gieat problems which will await 
solution in South Africa when the wer is over. 

“* Among the many aids to a proper understanding of the geography of 
South Africa none is more helpful than a little ‘War Atlas’ issued by 
T. Nelson & Sons.”’— Dairy TELEGRAPH. 


T. NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; 
Parkside, Edinburgh ; and New York; and of all Booksellers. 











NEW PAPERS, ISSUES, &e. 














CLARENDON PRESS, OXFORD. 


Crown 8vo, Separate Issue, with numerous Maps, 5s, 


The History of South Africa to the Jameson Raid. 


Being Vol. IV., Part I., of ‘‘ A Historical Geography of the British Colonies.” 
By Cc. P. LUCAS, BA. 

Patt Matt Gazetre,—“ It is refreshing to come across so sane, gehelonty and judicial a 
little volume. Tucre 1s more assistance to the proper understanding of South African questions 
in its 340 well-printed pages than in anv work of the same size we know of. Mr. Lucas proves 
on every page that he is one whose judgments are founded on knowledge, and it would be Ne 
if every amateur critic of South Africa were compelled to rr an examination on then 

poTsMaAN.—‘* Mr. Lucas is a trustworthy author.ty and a vigorous writer; and those a C) 
desire to post themselves uy in the past relatious of Boers, Blacks, and british in South 
Africa could not go to a better source of information.” 

London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, 

Amen Corner, E.C. 


NOW READY, the SECOND NUMBER of 


THE PILOT 


(Originally intended to be called “ THz TRrBunz.” 


A Weekly Review of Ecclesiastical and General 
Politics, Literature, and Learning 


EDITED BY 


D. C. LATHBURY 


Editorial and Advertising Offices 
2, EXETER STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 








| 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES. 
General Editor: G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D , Hon. Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 


A HISTORY of the COLON/ZATION of AFRICA by ALIEN 


RACES. By Sir H. H. JOHNSTON, K.C B., H.M. Special Commissioner in Uganda, 
Author of “ British os Africa,” &. With 8 Maps by the Author and J. 


tholomew. Crown 8vo, 
“As a text-book of ‘African study his book s oupgie 2 6 a went which has been generally 
SERIES. 


felt, and should be in proportion warmly welcom: 
THE CAMBRIDGE GEOGRAPHICAL 
General Editor: F. H. H. GUILLEMARD, M.D., late Lecturer in Geography at the 
University of’ Cambridge. 

OUTLINES of MILITARY GEOGRAPHY. By T. Miller 
MAGUIRE, LL D., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Técutenent Inns of Court 
Rifle Volunteers. Grown 8v0, i -s ape - Illustratio: 0s. 6d. 

Field-Marshal Lord Rozerts, V.C., ost useful and ictive book.” 
London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, cuales ‘Uatventity Press Warehouse. Ave Maria Lane. 





NEW SERIES.—UNDER NEW ED'!TORSHIP. 
NOW READY, No. 133, price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


FRIENDS’ QUARTERLY EXAMINER 


A Religious, Social, and Miscetianeous Review. 
ONTENTS or SANCaRE NUMBER. 

IN THE SHADOW OF CONSCRIPTION... of . C. Brarruwarre, B.A., LL.B. 
HEINRICH SCHLIEMANN .. Tuomas Honey, D.O,L, 
DANIEL QUARE - Isaac Suarp, B.A. 
ON the CULTIVATION of ARTISTIC ‘TASTE Lucy Harrison. 
FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS AND CITIZENSHIP... Rosert Srexce Watson, LL.D. 
TO THE DIVINE MEMORY AND THE DIVINE FANCY . Anrucr Rownrres, B.A. 
“A SUPPER OF THE LORD” AT CORINTH... ° o 

ROYAL COMMISSION ON LIQUOR LICENSING LAWS Josuvua Rowntres. 
A PLEA FOR EDUCATIONAL MUSEUMS... Jonaruan Hurcuinson, F.R.S., LL.D., &. 


London: WEST, NEWMAN & OO. 54, Hatton, Garden. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES JUST READY. 


MAOMILLAN’S 
LIBRARY OF ENGLISH 
CLASSICS. 


Edited by A. W. POLLARD. 
A Series of Reprints of Standard Works in 
Library Form. Demy 8vo, cloth elegant, 
8s. 6d. net per volume. 


STERNE’S TRISTRAM SHANDY, 


AND A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH 
FRANCE AND ITALY, 


__In 2 vols. 
NEW VOLUMES of the UNIFORM EDITION of 
RUDYARD KIPLING’S PROSE WORKS. 
FROM SEA TO SEA, 


AND OTHER SKETCHES: 
LETTERS OF TRAVEL. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


In 2 vols., extra crown 8vo, red cloth, = a 6s. each, 











Extra crown 8vo, parchmen 


ACONCORDANCE to FITZGERALD'S 
TRANSLATION of the RUBAIYAT of OMAR 
KHAYYAM. By J. R. TUTIN. 


NEW AND ABRIDGED EDITION. 


EDWARD THRING, Headmaster of 

Uppinenem School. Life, Diary, and Letters. 

GEORGE R. PARKIN, C.M.G., M.A., Hon. 

ELD. University of New Brunswick. With 
Portrait. Crown a 6s. 





THE GOLDEN. WORSESHOR. 


Extracts from the Lettera of Captain H. L. 
HERNDON, of the 2lst U.S. Infantry, on Duty 
in the Poilippine Islands, and Lieutenant 
LAWRENCE GILL, A.D.C. to the Military 
— SONSAt. of Puerto Rico, Edited by STEPHEN 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 





Ist Large Fdition exhausted before 
Publication. 


2nd Large Edition exhausted before 
Publication. 


8rd Large Edition in the press. 


RUSKIN MEMORIAL NUMBER 
THE BO 0 KMAN. 


Price 6d. 


Containing an unique collection of over 
Forty Ruskin Pictures, and a magnifi- 
cent separate Plate Portrait. 





London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 
27, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, és 


FEO: 
A ROMANCE. 
By MAX PEMBERTON, 


By MAX PEMBERTON, 
Author of “‘ Kronstadt,” &c. 





NEW AND NOTABLE NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 6s. each. 


70,000 C°PIES HAVE BEEN SOLD IN 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 


VIA CRUCIS. By F. Marion 


CRAWFORD. 
BABES in the BUSH. By Rolf 
BOLDRE WOOD. 

FIELD.—“The young man who wishes to know how his 
Australian cousins of to-day live in town and bush need not go 
further than ‘ Rolf Boldrewood's" literary mirrors. They are 
stories in which stirring adventures and exciting enisodes are 
set in perfectly accursce surroundings. ‘Babes iu the Bosh’ is 


the latest of the series, and it is as good as any of its pre- 
dlecessors. By this we mean hearty praise. 


THE CAMBRIC MASK. By R. W. 
CHAMBERS. 

WORLD.—* There is strength in every line. The personages 
of the story are drawn with a vigour which sets each one before 
the reader glowing with individuality. The plot, even in its 
byways, is so fresh and original, and moves so bri iskly.. -To the 
novelist whose methods are so absolutely unhackneyed as are 
those a} Chambers the novel-reading public owes a debt of 
gratitude 


DONNA TERESA. By F. M. Peard. 
MARY PAGET: a Romance of Old 


Bermuda. By MINNA C. SMITH. 


NEW AND CHEAPER RE-ISSUES. 
y EGERTON CASTLE, 
CONSEQUENCES : a Novel. By 


EGERTON CASTLE, Author of “The Pride of 
Jennico.”” Crown 8v0, 3s, 6d, 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
THE THREE CLERKS: a Novel. 
By ana gg Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
E. NORRIS, 


THIRLBY HALL. By W. E. Norris. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A BACHELOR’S BLUNDER. By 
W. E., NORRIS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
BY HAWLEY SMART. 

BREEZIE LANGTON: a Story of 


*Fifty-two to’Fifty-Five. By HAWLEY SMART. 
Crown 8vo, “ ie 





WERNE 


FICKLE FORTUNE. By E. Werner. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London, 





45,000—l6rn EDITION, completing 45,000, 
45,000—l6rn EDITION, completing 45,000, 
Crown 8vyo, cloth, 6s, 


CONCERNING 

ISABEL CARNABY. 
CONCERNING 

ISABEL CARNABY. 


By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 


“An excellent novel, clever and witty enough to be very 
am using, and serious enough to provide much food for thought. 
*Isabel Carnaby’ is wholly delightful: her very weakuess 
makes her charm, she is so genuine. 80 capricious, and so noble. 
Miss Thorneyeroft Fowler depicts Methodism and Methodists 
in a very charming light; she draws a picture of a beautifu 
faith and beautifal lives lived in rc. aR lives full of 
charity and love and moral strength.”— De y Telegraph. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


OUTSIDE THE RADIUS. 
OUTSIDE THE RADIUS. 


Stories of a London Suburb. 
By W. PETT RIDGE. 
“ From its first to its last page delightful rpiing, ind 


Telegra; 
“This clever and entertaining book.’ *—Seotaman, ™ 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


THE SKY PILOT. 
THE SKY PILOT. 


More Tales of the Selkirks. 
By RALPH CONNOR, 
Author of “* Black Rock.” 


“An altogether sweet and charming story. It is entirely 
fresh and wholesome..... There is — genuine humour as 
well as } pathos in the story. "—Dail ly News. 


SECON D EDITION.—Crown 8yvo, cloth, 6s. 


THE TRANSGRESSORS. 
THE TRANSGRESSORS. 


By ROSALINE MASSON, 
“ A bright and charming book.”—Mancheater G 


‘uardian, 
“ It has been a real pleasure to read such a well-written novel 
ast! —Glasgow Herald. 








London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 
27, Paternoster Row, E.C, 





Great FRENCH TRIBUTE to 
WELLINGTON and 
the BRITISH ARMY of TO-DAY. 


“THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES” 
(the French Nineteenth Century), in its recent 
Review of the War in South Africa, says : 


“IF WELLINGTON CONQUERED 
NAPOLEON it was not because of any 
intellectual superiority, but by reason of that 
COOL STUBBORNNESS which his 
countrymen of to-day have certainly not lost, 
but which is also possessed in no less degree by 
their present adversaries in South Africa....... 

“ Recent events have reminded the English 
that campaigns begun by them with reverses 
have often ended in victory for their arms, due 
more to their stubborn tenacity than to their 
courage, unsurpassed though that is. 

“The battles on the Modder and Tugela 
remind them of those famous LINES OF 
TORRES VEDRAS, where Wellington 
held at bay all the efforts of Napoleon’s armies ; 
vainly they dashed themselves against that wall 
of iron, yet theyi were composed of heroic 
soldiers led by generals|\used to ‘la grande 
guerre.’ 

“ This little corner of Portugal was the 
theatre—we may say it although we were the 
defeated—of ONE OF THE MOST 
GLORIOUS MILITARY EVENTS IN 
THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 
The English were invincible behind those 
* Lines,’ and when they emerged from them it 
was to drive Napoleon's armies from the whole 
Iberian peninsula.” 


See Sir HERBERT MAX- 
WELLS NEW LIFE OF 
WELLINGTON (Large Fourth 
Edition now at press) for an in- 
tensely interesting description 
how Wellington converted the 
tongue of land on which LInsbon 
stands into a vast Fortress, covering 
about FIVE HUNDRED SQUARE 
MILES OF GROUND. 





MAPS of the 
“TORRES VEDRAS LINES and all 
WELLINGTON’S GREAT BATTLES are 
given in the work. 


The PHOTOGRAVURES and OTHER 
PORTRAITS are of great interest. 


“AN ADMIRABLE BOOK.” 


—LORD SALISBURY. 


ASK FOR IT AT 1HE LIBRARIES and 
Booksellers’, or if any difficulty is experienced 
in obtaining it write to the Publishers, 

2 vols., royal 8vo, 36s. net, 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lrp., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C, 











